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Elizabethan Age 


UEEN ELIZABETH THE SECOND has come to the British 

throne when the future is full of uncertainties. Therein lies the 
challenge to her people. To an unusual degree, what is done now can 
shape the history of these islands for forty. or fifty years. If there - 
is the will, the long reign now beginning can be made a new period 
in the affairs-of this country and of the Commonwealth. The reality 
of the British peoples’ attachment to their constitutional monarchy, 
which has been brought so strikingly to the surface by the death of 
King George VI, makes it more than a convenient historian’s label 
to speak of what is now beginning as the Elizabethan Age. ‘There 
is an opportunity for the accession of a sovereign to coincide with a 
genuine turning-point in public affairs. 

If the reign of the late King is to be characterised, it must surely 
be as the Age of Conflict. He came to the throne when Nazi power 
was beginning to rise to the point at which it could challenge and 
almost overthrow the West. In the last years of his reign the West 
has been organising itself to withstand Communist aggression. But 
if during these troubled fifteen years the event has more often than 
not been worse than the expectation, yet disappointment is not despair. 
Indeed, the last reign provided far more reason for hope than. fox 
despair. The Great Depression had shaken the self-confidence of the 
Western world ; the bitterness bred in the sufferings of the thirties 
had broken the faith and confused the will of free men. But the will 
stiffened when the need pressed. So far the West has triumphantly 
withstood the threat from without. The disappointment of the last 
fifteen years, indeed of the last forty years, has come from the stop 
to progress, the failure further to expand the area of Western civilisa- 
tion. But at least where freedom and democracy were well established, 
they have been preserved. . 


When so much has been saved at such peril, the Elizabethan Age 
can and should begin confidently. It is not necessarily a loss that 
hopes are set less high than they were under Britain’s last queen or 
even in 1945. People and parties now have a clearer conception of 
what they want to achieve, and a more realistic idea of what it is 
possible to achieve, than at any time for at least twenty years. That 
is a solid gain. 

But if these aims are to be sufficiently ambitious, they must: be 
set in terms of the West as a whole, not of Britain or even Western 
Europe alone. By its example, this country can contribute freedom 
and justice in full measure to the world. But the survival and expan- 
sion of Western civilisation’ depend also on its wealth, on a productive 
capacity and economic inventiveness that no other organisation of 
society can equal. The path of failure for the free society was marked 
by the economic restrictionism of. the thirties. Hope for the 
Elizabethan Age: turns on its ability to create and maintain an 
expanding economy. And the leadership in this task has inevitably 
passed from Europe to North America. It is American capital, if any, 
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that will play the main part in irrigating and invigorating 
the backward areas and may help them to combine higher 
living standards with a freer and juster society. 


Britain can play a useful secondary part in this pro- 
cess, but its task is less to help to bring about world 
expansion than to adjust the British economy to it. The 
development of the backward countries, with what seems 
an inevitable bias towards industrialisation, will for a 
time at least inhibit increases, if it does not actually cause 
reductions, in the exportable surpluses of food and raw 
materials that Britain must buy. The terms of trade 
must be expected to remain unfavourable for this 
country. It may be that this pattern will be broken, in 
the future as in the past, by a slump in primary prices. 
But that would raise too many other difficulties to be 
welcomed. If the Wes: succeeds in maintaining its 
expanding economy, then British imports. will be dear. 
That is the price of prosperity in at least the early years 
of the Elizabethan Age. 


The task that high import prices impose is in no way 
formidable. The way to succeed as a trading nation is 
now, in all essentials, the same as it was when trade was 
easier. It is to act as a trading nation. It is to provide 
scope and incentive for the inventiveness and flexibility 
that push traders and manufacturers into a constant 
search for new products and new export markets. The 
resources of the British people and British industry are 
fully adequate forthe task if they are used. They are 
adequate to combine a reasonably flexible economy with 
the high productivity which all the politicians now 
preach. That combination means economic efficiency. 


The tragedy of the postwar years has been that just 
when life as a trading nation had become harder for 
Britain, faith in the virtues required for trading was 
lost. The British people and their leaders thought 
they had learned from the thirties that efficiency did 
not matter, that the problems of production had been 
solved and only those of distribution remained. Security 
was put before flexibility, egalitarianism before produc- 
tivity, not so much because social values had changed 
as because the depression had suggested that there was 
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really no conflict. That illusion has been largely, if not 
yet sufficiently, broken. The country will now face its 
economic problems in a more realistic spirit provided 
only that the politicians have courage to lead it. 


If war is avoided, Britain’s most pressing concern in 
the Elizabethan Age is to earn its living in a new world; 
but though the need is economic, the problem js 
primarily political. It is a matter less of means than 
of will. As yet, there is still a political vacuum. Labour 
has run out of the ideas it learned in the thirties ; the 
Conservatives have caught up with the ideas of the 
thirties, but they have failed to distinguish the sound 
ideas from the illusions and to fit them into a wider 
political and economic philosophy. The political 
heritage of the Age of Conflict is a full range of unsolved 
questions, questions that the two parties have been 
united in avoiding. In the Elizabethan Age answers of 
some kind will have to be found, and while in some 
important respects the two parties will no doubt differ, 
in others their answers are likely to be similar enough. 


The direct political question is the power of the 
modern state: how wide do the British people wish its 
activities to extend ? The associated economic question 
is how to reconcile such state activity with the need for 
enterprise and initiative. The direct social question is 
how much equality of income and property do the 
British people want ? The associated economic question 
is how to combine redistributive taxation with adequate 
incentivés to high productivity and to saving. The direct 
economic question is how to secure full employment 
without continuous inflation. And all the answers have 
to be related to the needs of a trading nation whose 


position in the world economy has permanently shifted 
for the worse. 


The way in which the British people ‘settle these 
issues will determine, in the first place, the nature of the 
Elizabethan Age ; it will determine whether or not this 
country can remain a first-class power. The difficulties 
are less than many that have been overcome before. If 
only they could be faced with the spirit that this people 
showed under their great queens of the past, hopefulness 
would be sobriety and optimism would be wisdom. 


A Pause in Germany 


.. OMETHING much bigger than a crisis in Franco- 
German relations faces Mr Eden this week-end as 

he consults in London with Mr Acheson, M. Schuman 
and—perhaps—Dr Adenauer. There is a clear prospect 
of a complete breakdown of three-power policy towards 
Western Germany, with an end to all talk of German 
rearmament and integrated European defence. To put 
the matter briefly and bluntly, the occupying powers 
were proposing to give the Germans something just short 
of sovereign independence in return for a contribution 
of men and money to a European defence community and 
equal status with its other members. That was the 
policy Dr Adenauer defended without success before the 
Bundestag in heated debates at the end of last week. 
Now the Chancellor is empowered, indeed forced, to say 
that there will be no German defence contribution save 
on conditions that include the grant of complete 
sovereignty. The negotiations and the assumptions of 
many months have been shattered, and those who spoke 
on these matters this week in the French Assembly have 





been merely trampling in the wreckage left by the 
German party politicians. The warning symptom of the 
feelings that have been roused is the fact that M. 
Schuman, who has come to London for the King’s 
funeral, may refuse to talk business with Dr Adenauer, 
who has also come to pay his respects. 

There has been some demagogy and some dishonesty 
on both sides of the Rhine ; but whatever might have 
been better said and done, the fact has now been estab- 
lished that a majority of Germans are against a policy 
of concessions to France and a majority of Frenchmen 
are against a policy of concessions to Germany. In such 


a situation the Americans and British cannot maintain 


the role of mere mediators. For it is they who have been 
pressing the reluctant French to accept limited German 
rearmament—on conditions ; and it is they who have 
been pressing the reluctant Dr Adenauer to accept 
limited German sovereignty—on conditions. Now it 1s 


_ plain that they can accept neither the limits nor the con- 


ditions demanded of each party statesman by his parlia- 
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ment. A chain of events which British policy, at any 
rate, made no serious attempt to control, a series of li 
explosions of political exasperation, have driven the 
French and German parliaments inte diametrically 
opposed positions. 

In the few days that are left before the Atlantic Council 
meets in Lisbon strenuous efforts will be made to pretend 
that the situation is difficult but not grave. They should 
be treated with scepticism. In France, as in Germany, a 
coalition government commanding only a small majority 
has been—or is being—manceuvred into virtual agree- 
ment with the Opposition. This is not to say that the idea 
of the European Defence Community is dead, that the 
effort for European integration stops, that the scaffolding 
of the Adenauer-Schuman policy has already collapsed. 
But it does mean that German rearmament and the 
removal of the Occupation Statute cannot, for the 
moment, go on ; that firm foundations for the scaffold- 


ing have still to be prepared ; that the attempt to achieve . 


a quick revolution in Franco-German relationships has 
failed and must give way to a slower and more subtle 
process. It means, too, that both Mr Acheson and Mr 
Eden have to re-examine their German policies. 
oe 

Mr Eden should ask himself, and Mr Acheson, two 
searching questions, Is it possible or desirable to go on 
with the policy of freeing and rearming the Germans ? 
If not, what is the alternative ? Clearly, if the policy is 
not possible, then there is no point in arguing about 
whether it is desirable ; and the evidence now is that it is 
impossible. What is written elsewhere in this issue by 
an eye-witness of the Bundestag debates last weekend 
makes it clear that Dr Adenauer’s apparent success was 
in fact a decisive defeat. To carry a motion in favour of 
helping in the defence of Western Europe, he had to 
accept conditions that every Frenchman will instantly 
reject and few Englishmen would accept. And those con- 
ditions were meant to satisfy, not the Opposition of the 
Left, but his partners of the Right. If that Opposition 
came into power tomorrow it would refuse to provide a 
German army even if the Republic were given complete 
sovereignty. . Suppose, therefore, that Dr Adenauer went 
on with the present negotiations for a European defence 


community and treaty ; suppose that he could take them. 


the few steps further that were necessary before the 
present crisis occurred ; suppose that he presented a 
treaty to the Bundestag for ratification—what would 
then happen ? Either it would be such an emasculated 
version of the original Pleven Plan that the Bundestag 
would accept it by a comfortable majority—and the 
French Assembly would not. Or it would be a serious 
plan and barely scrape through the Bundestag against 
the opposition of three-quarters of the people of Western 
Germany. If recruiting then began in ‘such a situation, 
what would be the morale of the German units in the 
European army ? They would come from a country 
where few people have the courage to be anything but 
nationalist, and where a conscientious objector would be 
called a good patriot. ; 


Here is one point for careful consideration this week-. 


end: the majority of Germans do not went to rearm. 
There is the further point that a minority of Germans 
are ready to try to raise an 


conditions. Are those conditions acceptable? Two of 
them are concerned with the Saar and the release of war 
criminals, and it is possible that there might be negotia- 
tion and compromise on these points. Another is con- 


army and to pay for it—on ~ 
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cerned with the share of defence burdens that Germans 
should pay and their refusal to pay higher taxes. Here, 
again there might be room for manceuvre. But the limit 
of bargaining is reached when it is proposed that 
Western Germany should be given complete sovereignty, 
which would include, for example, the right to revoke 
measures against trusts and cartels in the Ruhr and safe- 
guards against the breakdown of parliamentary govern- 
ment. It is on these terms that the Bundestag authorised 
Dr Adenauer, by a majority of only 48 votes, to offer “a 
due share in defending European democracy and freedom 
and in securing the unification of Europe ”; but it is not 
on these terms that Britain and France accepted the 
American proposal for German rearmament in Septem- 
ber, 1950. They are plainly unacceptable. 

If, then, the policy of arming and integrating Germans 
is not for the time being practicable, and if it could be 
made practicable only on conditions that are unaccept- 
able, what is the alternative? Some.voices in the United 
States may say that the Germans should be rearmed by 
simple arrangement between the Pentagon and Bonn ; 
from a place at the-bottom of the list for arms deliveries 
to America’s allies, Western Germany would move to the 
top. Dollars would be frankly swapped for infantry. 
It is quite clear that the Germans would accept no such 
plan without the assurance of sovereignty, and if that 
assurance were given, the beginning of a new national 
army in Germany would be the end of all the plans for 
European integration that American policy has encour- 
aged. In this direction no alternative lies. Where then 


does it hie ? 
x 


It lies, perhaps, in doing nothing, in saying quietly but 
firmly to Dr Adenauer and M. Schuman that there will 
now be an interval in Allied policy, a pause for reflection 
—what Germans might call a “creative pause.” The 
Occupation Statute would continue for the time being. 
Negotiations for a substitute would be taken at a more 
leisurely pace. The technical and political talks about 
the European Defence Community would be suspended. 
The Atlantic Council in Lisbon would quietly register 
the fact that there is no integrated European army in the 
offing, and would instruct its military advisers to recon- 
sider their strategic advice in the light of that fact. It 
would not be the first time that they had examined the 
problem of defending Europe without German troops. 
In short, things would go on much as they did up till two 
or three months ago. Passions in France and Germany 
would have time to cool and, above all, it weuld have been 
made clear to the Germans that they are not indis- 
pensable. The only effective answer to the cry of “ Count 
us out” is “ We do count you out.” 

Obviously there are difficulties and dangers in such a 
policy. It would mean, for the time being, the frustra- 
tion of Dr Adenauer’s European policy ; but has that 
not already come to a dead end? It would exasperate 
some sections of American opinion and expose.Mr 
Acheson and General Eisenhower to charges of having 
misled their countrymen ; but the speeches and voting of 
the Bundestag and the French Assembly have aroused 
that criticism anyhow. It would cause elation among — 


‘those in Moscow who saw in it a sign of western weak- 


ness ; but those who thought a stage further would see 
that an Atlantic alliance which can think of dispensing 
with German rearmament must be remarkably self-con- 
fident, and potentially very strong. It will, of course, be 
the duty and the inclination of the Foreign Ministers to 
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try to save all they can from the present confusion and 
deadlock. Neither American nor British policy could or 


should take sides in a deadlock for which the French, as - 


well as the Germans, have a full share of responsibility. 
But it must be made clear to the nationalists both in 
France and Germany that there is an alternative policy 


How to Grow More Food—lil 2 





The Price 


"THE first article in this series argued that, contrary to 

general belief, there is ample scope for growing 
additional food without any increase in the average costs 
of production, Most farms-have not yet reached the 
point of diminishing returns ; and most farmers would 
find it profitable, at the prices now prevailing, to expand 
their output. That they do not do so must be attributed 
to conditions which often make the financial reward not 
worth the effort and risk involved in getting it. 


The object of agricultural policy should therefore be 
to spur farmers on to greater productive efforts. An 
effective system of incentives must operate in two ways ; 
it should increase the penalties for those farmers who fail 
to use their land to full effect and it should smooth the 
path of those farmers who try to improve their land and 
grow more. The two methods are equally necessary ; 
indeed, they are cdmplementary. This article will con- 
sider the prods and pushes which might be applied to the 
farmer, while a subsequent article will consider ways: of 
giving him positive assistance. 

Rent is, in economic theory, the barometer of farming 
prosperity. If a farm is capable of growing more food 
economically, this fact ought to be reflected in the rent 
paid for it; an economic rent would force the occupier 
who is not prepared to use his opportunities to make way 
for a farmer who is. Unfortunately, agricultural rents 
today quite fail to perform this function. Whereas 
farming profits (in money terms) have increased since 
1938 by about 400 per cent, rents have gone up by a mere 
2§ per cent or so. . In fact, farm rents have not yet 
climbed back to the level of 1872—despite the staggering 
change in the value of money since that date. 


The main reason for this amazing stickiness of agricul- . 


tural rents is the reluctance of landowners to raise the 
rent to a sitting tenant. This reluctance is deeply rooted 
in the best of rural traditions. - When the farm changes 
hands the rent is raised, but even then by much less 
than would often be appropriate. Good relations with 
his tenants matter more to many a landlord than a higher 
income, much of which would be absorbed in tax. These 
habits add to rural tranquillity ; they could not in any 
event be changed quickly. But the fact should be 
recognised that they are inimical to the interests of food 
production. Low rents help many farmers to jog along 
in their accustomed grooves without responding to the 
changing needs and opportunities of British agriculture. 

If landowners will not—for the’ best of reasons-—raise 
rents to their economic level, is there any alternative 
device which would achieve the same effect? The 
obvious answer is the introduction of an agricultural 
land tax. That would be highly unpopular ; it would be 
difficult both to devise and to administer. But before 
dismissing the idea out of hand, it would be well to ask 


Oe eres a Tee i STAN or 


_ in that it would bring the need for more production home 
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if they persist in their mutually exas 
In the short term it can be a policy of pausi thought, 
In the long term it must be an Anglo-Am policy to 
convince them that the Americans will not leave Europe 
and that the British will make a reality of the Atlantic 


community, 


ing attitudes, 


of Land 


some pertinent questions. Recent articles in J he 


. Economist have put the general case for levying a tax on 


scarce commodities in order to make people use them 
more efficiently. Should agricultural land be placed in 
the same category ? The farmers’ unions, at least, seem 


. to think that it should be. They fight the taking of land 


for housing and other purposes by stressing the vital 
importance of food production. But if agricultural !and 
has become s0 precious, is it not essential to ensure that 
none of it is wasted by being farmed below its economic 
intensity ? This is not, it should be emphasised, a vapue 
counsel of perfection. It means farming up to the 
intensity that is made profitable by the prices that farmers 
receive for their products. It means simply giving the 
consumer—and, under the plein eee system, the 
taxpayer—value for money. 

The county agricultural executive committees have, 
it is true, the power to place inefficient farmers under - 
supervision and, as a last resort, to take steps to dispossess 
them. But in practice there are few dispossessions ; it is 


generally only the really bad farmers who attract the 


committees’ attention. Even in these cases, the time 
and labour involved in the work of supervision was com- 
mented on unfavourably by the Ryan committee. The 
working of the agricultural committees is essentially 
democratic ; the arraigned farmer receives “ trial by his 
peers ” and may appeal to an independent tribunal whose 
decision is final. It would be unthinkable to use this 
machinery to turn out those farmers who are producing 
less than they reasonably could. The most that might be 
done would be to reintroduce compulsory cropping 
orders on the wartime scale, and even that would 
encounter strong-opposition—from, others, the 
members of committees who must administer the orders. 


To dragoon farmers into growing more food through 
the use of compulsion is in any case a repugnant idea. 
There is no justification for singling out agriculture for 
such treatment. Indeed, even the present activities of 
the local agricultural committees. deserve to be viewed 
with some distaste. By all standards, it would be 
preferable to rely on economic devices to get the food 
which the nation needs, 3 


A land tax could not indeed be levied at a uniform r2‘¢ 
per acre, for that be impossibly unfair to the 
occupiers of inferior land: Nor should it be based on 
present rents, which are generally distorted as well :s 
low. It would need to be related in some way to the 
natural advantages of each unit of land; the official 
classification of soil fertility might serve as a basis for 
this purpose. But if a sati basis could be found, 
a land tax would have the advantage over higher rents 


to the large number of owner © 
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The notion of a land tax is suggested not in a 
spirit .of advocacy—for the difficulties are many and 
obvious—but as a way of showing the direction which 
agricultural policy must follow if it is to be effective. 
Somehow, farmers must be prodded into growing more 
food, but at present there is no effective penalty for those 
who fail to respond. The effect of the Agriculture Act 
is to give the ordinary run of farmers not less but more 
security of tenure. Landowners have lost their right to 
terminate a tenancy unless they can prove the tenant’s 
“ inefficiency ” to the local agricultural committee and 
the agricultural land tribunal. This procedure is unlikely 
to be adopted or to be successful save in exceptional 
cases. The fact that some other occupier might farm the 
land more productively cannot be held against a sitting 
tenant. so long as he is doing no worse than the bulk of 
his neighbours, 

* 


It is an exaggeration to say that the ordinary farmer 
is “ feather-bedded ”; but prices have been high enough 
since the war to enable him (except in one or two bad 
seasons) to make an adequate living out of a moderate 
turnover. Each rise in prices, while it offers bigger 
rewards to the efficient farmer, also makes it easier for 
the unambitious farmer to earn a living without chang- 
ing his methods, The combination of low rents, high 
prices, and security of tenure makes it possible for many 
unenterprising farmers to gtow less food than they might 
and should do. It also retards the flow of new entrants 
into agriculture who would substitute ideas and methods 
appropriate to the fifties for those of the thirties. Some 
agricultural scientists argue that the narrow horizons and 
outworn methods of many farmers are the main barriers 
to enlarged output. Certainly agriculture today is in 
need, as never before, of new men and enlarged ideas. 
Some farmers and landowners have responded to the 
challenge, but economic conditions throw a protecting 
shield around those who do not, while newcomers have 
difficulty in finding a farm at all. 

Under the new order introduced by the Agriculture 
Act, compulsion cannot be wholly avoided. There must 
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be some method of ensuring that indifferent tenants do 
not get greater protection than in prewar days. But the 
main emphasis should be on changing the economic 
climate under which farmers operate. The-aim should be 
to ensure that only those farmers who make reasonably 
intensive use of their land get a satisfactory living. This 
should be the yardstick of rent policy and of any devices 
which can be thought out to compensate its inadequacies. 
It should also be the guiding idea behind price policy, 
and it carries the clear implication that prices should not 
be fixed so high as to smooth the path of the unproduc- 
tive farmer. 


This is not to say that no increase of prices should be 
conceded if costs rise, But the general logic of present 
conditions is that prices should be kept down and rents 
pushed up. Since, however, this policy would bear hardly 
on all farmers operating in conditions less favourable 
than the average, it must be supplemented by various 
forms of special assistance to those farmers who need it. 
What should be done in this direction will be considered 
in a final article. 


Those who resist the attitude expressed in this article 
should take a good look at the alternatives. On the one 
hand, there is the degrading possibility of the widespread 
use of direct compulsion—which ministers threaten even 
if they do not mean it. On the other hand, there is the 
possibility of reinvoking the final expedient of nationalis- 
ing the land, an old political dogma that could be revived 
to serve a new economic purpose. Land nationalisation 
would perhaps be the easiest way of establishing a differ- 
ential system of rents which would force farmers to pro~- 
duce to the economic level or quit their holdings ; ard 
it would save for the taxpayer, through the same device, 
part of the cost of the windfall profits that the more for- 
tunate farmers at present accumulate. Its drawbacks 
would doubtless be greater than its advantages. The . 
mere fact of its universal unpopularity in the countryside 
is reason enough for any democrat to dismiss the pro- 
posal. Nevertheless, the existence on the horizon of these 
two extreme expedients adds emphasis to the need for 
choosing milder measures and making them effective. ~ 


Voice of Britain 


ae N January 25th it was announced that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Foreign Secretary and the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations were 
shortly to explain Britain’s problems and policies in a 
series of broadcasts over the BBC’s external services. 
This week it has been revealed that those services are to 
be cut by six and a half hours a day, in order to save the 
sum of £140,000 a year. The arguments for such cuts are 
obvious at a time when the Government is forced to 
economise on all sides ; but the juxtaposition of the two 
announcements suggests that the three Ministers—who, 
despite the nominal authority of the Postmaster-General, 
have the closest interest in the BBC’s foreign broadcasts 
—have as yet no very precise idea of the function and 
value of those broadcasts. 

In this they are not alone. Before the average 
Englishman can gauge the usefulness of broadcasting to 
other countfies, he has to realise that his own easy-going 
approach to radio, which usually consists of moving his 
pointer round the medium wave dial between two or 
three stations, is by no means universal. The habit of 


« 


tuning in to foreign stations is widespread not only in 


- totalitarian countries but also in areas where local pro- 


grammes and newspapers are gimcrack, dull or inhibited, 
or where enemy occupation during the war led listeners 
to seek news from abroad. The BBC, thanks to its 
unique services in wartime and to its reputation for 
objectivity, has benefited from this habit more than any 
of its rivals. Even the men who direct the now more 
powerful “ Voice of America” have found that in many 
countries where their. broadcasts are classed as propa- 
ganda the BBC is still regarded as the voice of truth. 
This is not to suggest that the comparison between 
British and American foreign broadcasting is one of 
white and black, The BBC’s’ reputation is based on its 
carefully edited news bulletins and the high quality of its 
comment ; but it does not hesitate to use ridicule or 
emotional appeal in its broadcasts to totalitarian 
countries. Its programmes for Soviet Germany, for 
example, include satirical features so bitingly destructive 
of Communist myths that they are widely appreciated as 
entertainment in Western Germany too. Again, the 
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“Voice of America” is sometimes criticised in the 
United States for not carrying political warfare to its 
logical extremes; and this criticism has led to the 
development over the past two years of Radio Free 
Europe, a system financed by voluntary American con- 
tributions and now broadcasting for thirty programme 
hours a day to the six satellite countries from transmitters 
in southern Germany. One of this network’s specialities 
is the denunciation of individual Communists, whose 
names listeners are urged to note for future use ; the 
use of this technique, and the irresponsible zeal with 
which some of Radio Free Europe’s broadcasters carry 
out their declared function of kindling “an active spirit 
of liberation” in eastern Europe, are somewhat dis- 
quieting phenomena, which strengthen the case for 
maintaining the BBC’s services to that area. 


* 


That case, however, rests’ principally on two other 
arguments. The first is that Soviet jamming, as an 
article in The Economist last week noted, has failed 
to prevent British broadcasts getting through. The 
second is the known existence of a large audience for 
London both in the satellite countries and.in the Soviet 
Union itself. The size*of this audience has been indicated 
not only by the statements of escaping Red Army nien 
and other refugees, but also by the violent rebuttals of 
BBC reports that regularly appear in the newspapers and 
radio programmes of eastern Europe. From Czecho- 
slovakia the evidence is precise and conclusive ; for a 
few months before the Communist putsch of 1948 a poll 
taken by the Czechoslovak Government showed that 
twenty per cent’of all listeners were getting better recep- 


tion from the BBC than from any other foreign station, . 


with Moscow a poor second. And an American research 
worker who spent ten months in the country after the 
putsch and interviewed 5,000 people found that one out 
of every two listeners tuned in to London daily, and 
three out of four weekly. 


The BBC has wisely decided that broadcasts to eastern 
Europe, whatever else has to be cut, must go on as long 
as possible ; for these broadcasts are now the only means 
of bringing truth and uncensored comment to the 
subjects of the Communist empire.’ On this side of the 
iron curtain, people are not entirely dependent on foreign 
broadcasts for objective information. Yet\t is regrettable 
that British/ broadcasts to the free world, already 
drastically cut by previous reduction, should have to be 
reduced again. Understanding of British policies and 
sympathy for Britain’s difficulties are not so widespread, 
even athong near neighbours, that the intimate relation- 
ship that the BBC has established with so many of them 
can be endangered without real loss. No bond is more 
tenuous than that which links a ‘listener with his accus- 
tomed station, and an audience once lost is not easily 
recovered. Even a slight alteration in schedyles is 
liable to affect the number of listeners. Norway’s out- 
standing loyalty to BBC programmes is in part due to 
the fact that for twelve years news in Norwegian has 
gone out from London at the same hour every evening. 
There is the additional factor of prestige: it is of little 
use to tell the German, Greek or Danish listener that 
his familiar programmes from London are being reduced 
precisely because Britain is devoting her resources to 
building up her military and economic strength. The 
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broadcasts impinge on him far more directly than those 
things ; and he cannot be blamed if he interprets the 
weakening of the yoice of London as a sign of weakness 
in Britain itself. 

These considerations have clearly influenced the B})<’s 
decision to reduce its actual output as little as possible, 
and to effect the greater part of the saving which is row 
called for by deferring certain capital expenditure. Sut 
this can only be a short-term policy, and it may have 
economic disadvantages; for much of the new capital 
expenditure was meant to achieve an eventual lowering 
of running costs. The BBC itself is not to blame in the 
matter. Its hands are tied by the present unsatisfactory 
system under which the Treasury grant-in-aid, on which 
its external services depend, is arbitrarily determined 
every year. Such hand-to-mouth budgeting makes it 
impossible to draw up a long-term plan for foreign 
broadcasting based on an objective evaluation of the 
various tasks to be performed. It places the external 
services at the mercy not only of indiscriminate 
economies—which are usually inflicted in the form of a 
simple percentage cut, the most wasteful of all methods 
of saving—but also of intervention from outside. The 
plain fact is that the Russians, though their jamming is 
only partly effective in the east, are now forcing the BBC 
to reduce its services in the west. That is to say, if 
Soviet jamming is extended throughout eastern Europe, 
even more drastic cuts will have to be made in broadcasts 
to the free world if the BBC is to penetrate Soviet inter- 
ference and-at the same time keep within a static budget. 


There is, moreover, a minimum level of effective 
operation below which the overseas activities of the BBC 
cannot fall except by ceasing to be a major force in 
world broadcasting. This fact alone would surely justify 
an early review of the whole function and responsibilities 
of external broadcasting by an outside body armed with 
enough authority to command the respectful attention 
of Parliament and the Ministers concerned. The recent 
Beveridge inquiry into the BBC scarcely concerned 
itself with the external services ; indeed, no comprehen- 
sive survey of their work appears to have been made by 
a disinterested party. The BBC external services have 
been left, quite unfairly, to be sole advocates of their 
own cause before the public. 

The tasks of foreign broadcasting must, however, 
change as the political situation changes ; and no once- 
for-all examination could produce a set of recommenda- 
tions which would be valid for all time. This is a maticr 
that calls for continuous attention, just as, say, the Chic's 
of Staff give continuous attention to changes in the cold 
war. The BBC’s home services are already operating 
under the eyes of seven Governors and a host of specialist 
committees ; and the external services, while they would 
not lend themselves to precisely similar treatment, mig!it 
benefit greatly from the creation of a small permanent 
committee empowered to keep under review the whole 
field of broadcasting to the Commonwealth and other 
countries, At the very least, such a committee might 
help the external services to convince the Treasury and 
other departments that their work is of. the highest 
importance to British foreign and defence policy. The 
weakening of this effort may be a heavy price to pay {' 
relatively minor economies in expenditure. At all events, 
if the cuts in services are now quite i le—as 
unhappily they. may be—they should be high on the 
list for restoration at the earliest moment. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The Queen and the Commonwealth 


Her Majesty’s accession to the throne has been the 
occasion for registering some im t developments 
which took place in King George VI’s reign. In the pro- 
clamation of Queen Elizabeth [I in London, two special 
phrases were used for the first time: “ Queen of this Realm 
and of Her other Realms and Territories,” and “‘ Headeof the 
Commonwealth.” Gone was any reference to “ Dominions 
beyond the Seas,” and, of course, gone too was the title 
“Empress of India,” which her great-great-grandmother 
assumed. And it was Mr Nehru, speaking on behalf of that 
new Republic of India—which has set the constitutionalists 
an intractable problem by its loyalty to the Commonwealth 
—who first adopted the other new usage when he said in 
his message of condolence “May I also welcome your 
Majesty as the new head of the Commonwealth.” 


Three patterns have emerged in the proclamations of 
certain other members of the Commonwealth. In Canada, 
where the use of the world“ Dominion ” is being gradually 
dropped, Her Majesty has been declared Queen of Canada, 
a kingdom in its own right. In Australia, where for the first 
time the accession proclamation was-read ceremonially, the 
Queen was described as. “ supreme liege lady in and over 
the Commonwealth of Australia.” In South Africa, the 
Governor-General’s proclamation used the phrase “ Queen, 
Defender of the Faith, Sovereign in and over the Union of 
South Africa.” In spite of the strong republican sentiments 
of many South’ Africans, there was no reference, as there 
was by Mr Nehru and in London, to a title such as “ Head 
of the Commonwealth.” 


Yet that is what her Majesty now is, and there is a case to 
be made for emphasising this as one of her formal titles. 
During the last reign there was a change in the real nature 
of the Commonwealth, from a group of states bound together 
by allegiance to the Crown in London to a body of which 
the Crown alone is the formal head. This ci gs as Dr 
Malan claimed two years ago, the equal right of every 
member, not Britain alone, to decide on the admission of 
new members. And it also implies that Queen Elizabeth is 
equally at home in all her Realms. It may be that by the 
end of her reign it will be normal practice for Her Majesty 
to reside at various times in each of her Realms and from 
time to time to open their. parliaments. There is much to 
be said for encouraging it. F 

* rae * 
A Home for Nato , 

When the North Atlantic Council meets in Lisbon, it 
will have to decide not only how but where it is going to 
lay its head. For two years arguments have gone on about 
what sort of ‘organisation Nato should be, what it could 
do and how it should organise itself to do it. For two years, 


also, it has nation By: decide on a t home, 
— temporarily in London. is that home 
to be? ; “ 


Those unfamiliar with the intricacies of this complicated 
organisation may ask what there is in an address. . What 
sort of collective effort is it that boggles at deciding whether 
it shall concentrate itself in Paris or. in London? The 
answer is that where Nato is based has a major bearing 
on what Nato is to become. The British have always 
believed that the civilian asters of tthe — com- 
munity should stay. in London. ets have ar against 
They h pope , eae den achieey tent ss 

ey have , first, that adquarters 
of Nato are and must remain in France, the civilian head- 
quarters must be there too. Then, the nucleus of an 
economic general staff for Nato already exists in Paris in 
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the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 
Thirdly it is hinted that Paris is gay and comfortable, and that 
the French are lavish with the privileges accorded to. resi- 
dent organisations. London is dull and the British have 
been slightly stingy. 

Most of these arguments are misconceived. If Nato is 
to grow and flourish in the future, it must resist the tempta- 
tion to become a purely military body. To put the English 
Channel between Shape and the civilian centre of Nato is 
to help preserve the balance between military strategy and 
politico-economic co-operation on which Nato must rest— 
and the communications are excellent. Again, if Nato is to 
succeed and create the Atlantic community, it must realise 
its inherently Atlantic characteristics, which are missing in 
the OEEC. This is a body for Européan co-operation which 
must go on. Nato is a body in which North America and 
Europe must develop their mutual interests and resolve their 
conflicts. Versailles is the centre of Nato’s army; Paris 
is the centre of Europe’s attempt to make itself strong ; 
London is the obvious centre of Nato’s attempt to -ombine 
the moral and material resources of North America with the 
moral and material resources of Europe. The balance might 
yet be tilted by Europeans in favour of London if the British 
offered Nato a worthy meeting place—say on the South 
Bank—and stopped suggesting that their relationship to the 
Americans is in some sense exclusive. : 


* * x 


Chequered Scene in Egypt 


Amr Pasha, Egypt’s Ambassador to Britain, who is at 
present based on Cairo as King Farouk’s personal adviser on 
foreign affairs, is now in London and has had one long and 
“useful” talk with Mr Eden. Any assumption that this is 
the easy prelude to negotiations would be quite out of place. 
Success in any Anglo-Egyptian negotiations — on two 
basic conditions. One is greater flexibility on the part of the 
British negotiators than they have shown in the past ; the 
other, equally important, is some measure of harmony 
between the views of the parties inside Egypt. There are not 
yet signs that this exists. 


By comparison with the strident last days of the Wafd the 
atmosphere in Cairo is serene ; but it could be judged so by 
no other standard. Aly Maher, the Prime Minister, has failed 
to form the all-party national front committee for which he 
had hoped ; the Wafd will not join it. He is by tempera- 
ment a negotiator, not a dictator, and has stated that he 
intends to work through and with parliament. Yet in parlia- 
ment there is a big Wafd majority, which has told him that 
it will support him, but not “ blindly.” Meanwhile, there is 
increasing evidence of some Wafd connivance at the outset 
of the riots on Black Saturday. Some of its leaders seem to 
have thought, erroneously, that these would be purely anti- 
British. Therefore Aly Maher is if the unhappy position of 
having to request the appearance before the public prosecutor 
of certain leaders of a on whose support he depends in 
parliament. Neither of the other major parties, the Saadists 
and the Liberals, is represented in his cabinet, and his 
political position is not strong. Only on the strength of 
winning resounding concessions from Britain can he go on 
holding it for long. 

Outside Parliament a clash threatens between the high 
command of the army and the Wafd, each of which is charg, 
ing the other with failure to act in time to stop destruction 
of the heart of Cairo. On the grounds that polemics between 

ians benefit nobody, Aly Maher has temporarily muffled 
the clash by ing the newspaper in which the Wafd 
made its charges, and by ordering the army not to publish 
its reply. Both cases are being turned over to the Public 
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Prosecutor. If the legal findings go against the one, it is 
difficult to see how Aly Maher can go on governing except 
in complete dependence upon the other. Even such a skilled 
navigator will find it difficult to steer between these two 
obstacles. For satisfactory negotiations with Britain, com- 
plete dependence on the Wafd would be a black prospect. 


* x . 
A Tight Programme 

The loss of a fortnight from the Government’s time- 
table will put a heavy load on Parliament in the next weeks 
and months. The timetable at this time of the year is built 
round three pillars of the state: the Budget (on March 4th), 
the Finance Bill, and the supply debates, for which twenty- 
six days must be allotted before August 5th. Supply in fact 
overflows this measure, for the committee stage (unlike the 


report stage) of the service estimates does not fall within 
the “allotted days.” 


A study of the prospects up to the end of next month alone 
shows how much hard work lies before the House of 
Commons. If private members are allowed to keep their 
Fridays—and the last thing that Mr Crookshank said on this 
subject confirmed to them the use of next Friday at least— 
and if the Budget debate takes up five days, as it did last 
year, there will be fifteen days between now and the end 
of March for which no business had been announced. Some 
of these days will no doubt be taken up with supply, but 
there are already seven Government Bills waiting to start 
or make progress through the House of Commons. Three 
of them, which have had no more than a first reading yet, 
may take a good deal of time in committee: the National 
Health Service Bill, the Town Development Bill (which Mr 
Macmillan must certainly regard as playing a major part in 
the housing programme), and the’ Licensing in New Towns 
Bill. The rest are smaller measures: the Agriculture 
(Fertiliser) Bill and the Export Guarantees Bill both of 
which are up for second reading next week, the Empire 
Settlement Bill and the Currency and Bank Note Bill. 


Before long the Finance Bill will descend upon the House, 
and perhaps rhore quickly than Mr Gaitskell’s Bill did last 
year. Then Budget day was April 11th, the second reading 
of the Finance Bill was on May 8th, and the committee stage 
began on June 5th. Mr Butler may feel compelled by the 
economic situation to work more speedily this year. This 
is the assessment of the work ahead without taking into 
account the Bills to denationalise iron and steel and to widen 
the powers of the Monopolies Commission, neither of which 
has yet been presented to Parliament. 


* * * 


No Pointers 


Polling was light at all three by-elections last week ; at 
Leeds (South-east) the percentage of electors who voted was 
reduced by as much as 29 per cent compared with the general 
election last October. In these circumstances the number of 
votes cast for each party and the size of the majorities tend 
to be even more misleading than usual. Changes in the per- 
centage of the poll obtained by each party are therefore shown 
in the accompanying table, but even from this the one safe 
conclusion to be drawn is that the Liberals definitely lost 
favour, relatively to the other parties, at Southport, which 
used to be one of their better constituencies. On the other 
hand, at Bournemouth (East and Christchurch) the Liberals 
almost held their own. 


At Bournemouth, also, the Conservatives did well ; their 
share of the votes cast for the two main parties increased very 
slightly. In the other two contests they lost a little ground 
compared with Labour, but not-enough to be significant when 
the poll was so sharply reduced. This evidence, such as it is, 
suggests that the Government has not yet forfeited much, if 
any, support since October ; the alleged bribes of red meat 
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and the rest were probably never taken seriously by many 
marginal voters, and the country’s introduction to a Tory 
austerity is therefore not the electoral blow to the Govern- 
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ment that Labour likes to believe. But there will have to be 
more by-elections, and in more marginal constituencies, before 
either side can draw confident conclusions. 


* * * 


Training in Drilling 

The second reading in the House of Lords of the 
Dentists Bill, which took place on February 5th, gave ample 
warning of the opposition it is going to meet in its passage 
through Parliament. The opposition is provoked by the 
clause obliging the new General Dental Council to arrange 
for the training and employment of a number of special 
dental ancillaries whose work will include filling and pulling 
out teeth. The British Dental Association is, not unnatu- 
rally, objecting to this apparent dilution of dentists, and its 
objections were reflected in the House of Lords debate. 
Lord Woolton, in fact, when opening the debate, announced 
in advance that, because of the doubts expressed to him 
privately about the proposal, consultations will take place 
before the committee stage of the Bill. 


The proposal for these specially trained dental workers is 
based on New Zealand’s service of school dental nurses, 
which is now thirty years old. Two reports, one to the 
World Health Organisation and another by a dental mission 
from this country, have spoken favourably of this scheme, 
and it is in the light of them that first the Labour Govern- 
ment and now the Conservative Government have. decided 
to experiment with a similar scheme here because of the 
serious shortage of dentists in the school dental service. 


It is true that there have also been criticisms of the New 
Zealand scheme. These were summarised in an article in 
the British Dental Fournal of January. 1st, which attempted 
to prove that if the New Zealand Government had concen- 
trated on expanding the training facilities for dentists instead 
of starting the training school for dental nurses, there would 
have been less wastage and better treatment. For the lay- 
man, however, disagreement on the value of the New Zealand 
scheme is beside the point. What is certain is that the 
expansion of the dental profession necessary to ensure an 
adequate service for adults and children simply could not 
be carried out for many years—at least not without seriously 
lowering the quality of the training or the standard of dental 
students. Everyone would er that there should be 
enough trained dentists for all purposes. But since this ideal 
cannot be fulfilled, the second best alternative is surely not 
to let children’s teeth rot, as is happening at present, but 
to have them treated by specially trained persons working 
only in public clinics and only under the supervision of a 
qualified dentist. Such persons would not undermine the 


standard and prestige of the ion near uch 
would an influx of poor den a 
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The Persian Elections 


Persia’s elections, which began a month ago, cannot end 
before the end of March, but it is already plain that Dr 
Mossadegh’s party will win them easily. He has secured 
all 22 of the seats for which a result has been declared (one 
of them after a recount where the first count had gone the 
other way). In Teheran, which is one of the few areas in 
which most’ voters understand what is at stake, and which 
returned his party in strength last time, nine out of twelve 
seats have gone to active members of his National Front 
party and the other three to supporters. Elections in nine 
constituencies have been postponed owing to disturbances 
in which over fifty people have been killed, but the most 
serious of these provincial commotions was a personal contest 
between rivals who were unconcerned with national issues. 
In countries where the count can always be influenced by 
pressure, the party already in the saddle is at an advantage ; 
but even without these extraneous aids Dr Mossadegh would 
win. So few Persians have as yet been rendered any poorer 
than they were before by his planless economic policy, that 
he is still, for most people, the national hero. 


Will success render him more or less ready to listen to 
foreign plans for the sale of Persia’s oil ? With most states- 
men, a guess could be hazarded. A new and firm mandate 
from an electorate can endow a prime minister with the 
strength to be flexible ; knowledge that a term in office is 
assured is likely to create a desire for financial stability. But 
with a man of Dr Mossadegh’s limited mind, no predictions 
are possible. At the moment he is reinforced in his belief 
that Persian oil is vital to the western world by the arrival of 
a weighty mission from the World Bank. Negotiating with 
him is an operation at cross purposes so long as he starts 
from this assumption; whereas the purpose of the 
westerners who want to help him is less to get his oil than 
to save Persia from the bankruptcy and muddle that suits no 
one but the Soviet Union. 


* * oa 


Omission by Moscow 


In The Economist of November 17th an appraisal of 
average Soviet living standards was attempted and a broad 
comparison made with the levels prevailing in this country, 
the United States and France. The purpose was not to jeer 
at Soviet deficiencies, but to refute irresponsible talk about 
starvation and declining standards in the West and luxury and 
rising standards in the East. It was argued that such com- 
parisons with the old industrialised states, provoked by Soviet 
claims, are unfair to the USSR, which only recently emerged 
irom a senti-feudal stage, concentrated all its forces on the 
development of heavy industry and in addition was ravaged 
by two wars and a civil war. 


Lack of statistical data makes the appraisal of Soviet living 
standards difficult ; it requires much guesswork and intro- 
duces a wide margin of error. An appeal was therefore 
made to Soviet economists, who should have the necessary 
information, to correct these estimates or offer alternative 
calculations. The first answer comes after three months 
interval, in this month’s issue of News, the Soviet English- 
language monthly, which devotes four pages to an article 
by A. Vikentyev on “ The Economist’s Omission.” The 
article is polemical but not vituperative. It is, therefore, the 
more unfortunate that it fails to provide additional or alter- 
native data on Soviet levels of consumption. . 


_ The main weaknesses of The Economist’s article, accord- 
ing to Mr. Vikentyev, were the failure to show trends, i.e. the 
relative rise in Soviet standards ; the inclusion of too few 
items in the comparison of consumption per head ; and the 
underestimation of social services, The remarkable postwar 
improvement in Soviet. consumption was in fact mentioned: 
but it pointed out—as the author of this article does 
not—that it was a rise from appallingly low wartime levels 
not comparable with western standards. In the original table 
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of consumption per head wool and cotton fabrics, shoes, butter 
and vegetable fats were included, Estimates could be added 
of sugar, soap and meat consumption, in which the Soviet 

es vary from } to 4 of the American and British levels. 
The best answer from the Russians would be to supply actual 
data on these and other commodities. 


It is not maintained that comparisons per head are the 
ideal method. The Russians used to quote the total wage 
fund, from-which average money wages could be worked out. 
Then, by deducting taxes and adding on the benefits of social 
services real average wages could be calculated. It was then 
possible to compare the results with the prevailing prices and 
draw conclusions on the worker’s purchasing power. These 
figures are no longer given, and Mr Vikentyev only rehashes 
the official “ percentage increases in real wages,” which are 
meaningless without details of the method of computation. 


* 


If the Russians admitted that their living standards lag 
behind those of the west and stressed the odds against which 
they have had to struggle their case would be strong. This, 
however, would go against the Stalinist dogma of Soviet 
superiority, though there may be what amounts to a tacit 
admission in the reluctance of Mr Vikentyev and other 
Soviet economists to question the estimates published in 
The Economist. As long as no better ones are put forward, 
they must be considered as rough but fairly accurate approxi- 
mations. 


The points raised in News will be dealt with when a. 
final balance sheet of the discussion on this topic can be 
drawn up. It still rests with Soviet economists to give— 
either directly or in their own journals—the only possible 
answer: detailed facts and figures on Soviet wages, ‘prices 
and consumption levels. “ Facts,” said Lenin, “are stub~- 
born.” That is perhaps the cause of Mr Vikentyev’s 
reticence, 
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Voices Off 

Two events this week make one wonder whether British 
counsels have the effect they should have on those who frame 
the United States’ foreign policy. On Monday Mr John 
Foster Dulles is reported to have said, during a broadcast, that 
America must not rest while any country remains under Com- 
munist rule. Mr Dulles apparently wants the United States to 
1arass Communist China by all possible means, including the 
use of the Nationalist forces in Formosa. The night before his 
broadcast, Admiral Kirk, whose resignation from the post of 
American ambassador in Moscow was announced only last 
week, accepted the chairmanship of the American Committee 
for the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia. This is an un- 
official organisation which helps Russian refugees to wage 
propaganda campaigns against the Soviet Government. 


Admiral Kirk’s action is ill-advised: He will associate 
American official policy with an organisation that is 
responsible to none but its own patrons. Even Soviet 
ambassadors, however active they may be in clandestine pro- 
paganda, do not publicise the fact, and take pains to be strictly 
“correct” in matters of diplomatic etiquette. Mr Dulles’s 
statéments were even moré unfortunate, coming as they did 
from a man still in an official relationship to Mr Truman’s 
government, and who might occupy a high position in a 
Republican administration. They will gravely embarrass the 
Prime Misister when the interrupted foreign affairs debate 
is resumed, and provide the Opposition with better ammuni- 
tion than it had last week. If Mr Dulles was misreported, 
or if he was led.to use thees words in the heat of wireless 
debate, it is important that a speedy correction should be 
issued. 

* + * 


Manpower for the Forces 


It is not at first sight encouraging that as rearmament 
gets into its stride recruitment to the armed forces should 
fall. The higher rates of pay introduced after the outbreak 
of war in Korea were very effective in stimulating recruit- 
ment, which reached a peak in the first quarter of 1951 ; 
but since then there has been a fall, which became most 
marked in the fourth quarter of 1951. 


The exception to this trend is the army. The possibility 
of serving three years with the colours and four in the reserve 
has proved an attractive alternative to national service ; the 
pay is higher, there are greater opportunities of being taught 
a trade, and the first eighteen months of training can bear 
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fruit in the form of promotion. The navy does not offer 
short service, on the theory that naval training takes several 
years and that it would therefore be wasteful to allow men 
to leave the service after three years or so. Although 
naval recruitment fell in the last quarter of 1951, this is. not 
necessarily serious. The navy recruits’ to a programme, 


which, was somewhat lower in the last quarter of 1951 than in 
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earlier quarters ; and on the whole the programme is pro- 
ceeding fairly satisfactorily. The RAF, too, is not over- 
anxious about recruitment. There was a sharp fall in the 


final quarter of 1951, but this was principally due to the 


fact that the trades most popular with applicants were full. 
The present strength of the RAF, at roughly 261,600, is 
above the estimate made last March of 2§0,000 for the year. 


On closer inspection, therefore, it does not seem that the 
services are yet losing ground to industry in competing for 
manpower. The effect of a rising cost of living is little fer, 
at least by the single serviceman, for living expenses arc 
largely met. But p= relative attractions of the services as 
compared with industry certainly become less with every rise 
in wages, and new pay increases may soon be needed if the 
armed forces are to continue holding their own. 


* 7 * 
Cut! 


A case can always be made out for exempting each 
individual victim of general retrenchment. The protests 
against the disbanding of the Crown Film Unit perhaps carry 
more weight than most, but they still need careful scrutiny. 
The flimsiest arguments are those based on its artistic 
achievements, It has indeed set a high standard in documen- 
tary film making ; but while the state may sometimes legiti- 
mately be a patron of the arts, it should not be producing ar’ 
for art’s sake. The proper test of the wisdom of closing down 
the unit Concerns its effectiveness as a means of information 


Crown films had a more obvious value in wartime than 
they have today. Sober reporting of subjects like British 
road transport seems pointless compared with morale-raising 
epics of the war like “Target for Tonight.” Since the war 
some useful films have becu made—some valuable in a 
general way, like the series for vocational guidance sponsored 
by the Ministry of Labour, and some having a particular 
purpose such as recruiting for civil defence. Many Crown 
films have been “dubbed” for showing in the Common- 
wealth and a few have been made expressly for overseas 
audiences. But the Unit has also made some films for which 
it is hard to see the need. 


The Crown Film Unit, in fact, made too many films. 
partly to justify the heavy overheads. These include expen- 
sive studios at Beaconsfield which were quite unnecéssary— 
documentary films are made almost entirely on location. 
and when studio space is needed it can be hired. Anothei 
overhead was administrative costs at the Central Office of 
Information, the intermediary between the sponsors and the 
film unit. 

It will no doubt be cheaper to have an occasional film made 
by a oa company—for presumably the Government wil! 
not altogether abandon‘this medium of propaganda—than (0 
keep the Crown Film Unit in being ; and that, in present 
circumstances, is enough to justify the step. But has the 
Government considered whether it ‘might not salvage the 
best. of the Crown Film Unit while still making a very 
substantial economy, by keeping in being a small nucleus, 
stripped of the heavy overheads? A drastic pruning was 
certainly needed, but it might have been better to make more 
drastic cuts in other parts of the information services—or 
even in the considerable support given to the private film 


; industry. 


x * * 


Investment by Deficit. 


The sterling crisis and its possible si : mees for the 
Itish Republic has helped to revive the long drawn-out debate 
on the principles and ice of Irish investment policy. 


The statistical basis of the discussion is, as usual, inadequate. 
Official returns put the gross total available for domestic 
investment at £48 million in 1949 and £59 million in 1950, 
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while the figure for 1951 is thought to have risen to about 


{70 million. National income was estimated at £352 
million in 1949 and £363 million in 1950. It is clear that 
the increase in investment is largely the fruit of higher prices. 

The sources-of the resources available for investment are 
hard to distinguish. Personal savings ing at £17 million 
in 1949 and at £7 million in 1950, while it seems certain 
that there was net dissaving in 1951. Foreign disinvestment 
ran at £10 million in 1949 and £30 million in 1950, and is 
put at approaching £70 million in 1951. The best that can 
be said about these figures is that they are possibly not so 
bad in reality as they look. There is no firm figure for 
personal savings; and in a country of farmers and family 
businesses it is possible that the amount of saving is greater 
than the usual indications would suggest. Stock-piling 
played some part, though its extent is open to much debate. 
Rut the broad conclusion is inescapable ; investment at home 
has been financed mainly by disinvestment abroad. 


The type of investment leaves much to be desired. Im- 
ports of productive capital goods averaged £18 million in 
the three years 1949-51. “Social” building—of houses, 
hospitals, schools and so on—seems to have accounted for 
rather more than one-third of the total investment in each 
year. The amount going to agriculture has so far been com- 
paratively small, though it is here that the need is certainly 
greatest. The Irish Central Bank has justifiably commented 
that an unduly high proportion of investment has been in 
directions from which no help to the balance of payments 
will be forthcoming. The bias of investment has been towards 
urban rather than rural needs, towards social rather than 
economic purposes, and towards long-term rather than short- 
term returns, Balance might have been restored by the pro- 
gress of the Land Rehabilitation Project, which now seems 
to have been affected by the change of government. What- 
ever might have been said in justification of this bias in the 
conditions of 1949 or early 1950, investment should now 
surely be directed towards helping the Irish Republic to 
pay its way im overseas trade. Uidestunsnels the Land Re- 
habilitation Project, which might, as it progressed, have re- 
stored some balance to the investment programme, seems to 
have been slowed down since the change of government. 


* ; * * 


Less Rice for Asians 


_ The shortage of available food for the rice-consuming 
regions of Asia becomes more and more serious as the popu- 
lation increases without any corresponding increase of rice 
production or export surpluses. India, Japan, Ceylon and 
Malaya are all affected as importers ; China is approximately 
self-sufficient, and Indonesia and the Philippines nearly so. 
Of the three countries which were formerly the main 
suppliers of the international trade in rice—Burma, Indo- 
China and Siam—the first two have never. recovered from 
the effects of war and civil war sufficiently to regain prewar 
levels of production and export. Only Siam, which has so 
tar led a kind of charmed life amid the catastrophes of South 
East Asia, has increased its output. Thus it has acquired 
a unique importance for Asia’s precarious food supply, and 
the Siamese Government’s decision to cut by nearly half 
the quantity of rice exported last year could have serious 
consequences. . 

Siam has concluded an agreement with British’ South East 
Asian territories for 295,000 tons to be supplied by the 
middle of | ;, the British orients requested 
470,000 tons. The Siamese state that they will not export 
this year more than a total of 800,000 tops as compared with 
1,500,000 tons last and 1,700,000 which trade circles 
estimate will be ava this . The question arises: 
why does Siam wish to withhold such a large quantity of 


tice from the international market ? The official explanation _ 


is that stocks are 


: ing conserved because of the tense inter- 
national situation, 


this explanation may be the true one. 
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The possibility of a collapse in Indo-China is taken very 
seriously in Bangkok, and if the Siamese had to defend them- 
selves against aggression, the existence of a large food reserve 
would be a great asset for national resistance. 


There are, however, other possible reasons. One is that 
the Siamese Government may believe that by holding stocks 
off the market they may create such a scarcity that they will 
be able to get famine prices. It is only fair to say that Siam 
has not hitherto shown any signs of a disposition to exploit 
its economic position so brutally. The other, and perhaps 
the most likely, explanation is that the balance of the rice 
surplus will in fact be exported, but through private channels. 
The Siamese rice trade was formerly in the hands of expert 
Chinese merchants who would probably get higher prices 
than can the Siamese Government. Siam probably does not 
wish openly to abandon inter-government dealing, which is 
favoured by both Britain and India ; but, by letting part of 
the trade flow back into private channels, it may hope both 
to get more foreign exchange and also to conciliate the 
Chinese merchant class, at present a matter of great political 
importance. 


* * * 


Criticism from Malaya 


General Sir Gerald Templer, who arrived in Malaya 
at the end of last week as High Commissioner, has already 
run into strong criticism of Mr Lyttelton’s appointment of 
Mr Donald McGillivray as his Deputy. This official has 
been seconded from Jamaica for duty in Malaya to relieve 
the High Commissioner of detailed administrative work. 
Although this has happened in the normal course of Colonial 
Office postings, the move has been called by a leading Malay 
a “slap in the face for Malaya,” and it is widely resented 
among civil servants there. These reactions are an unfortu- 
nate reflection of the bitter disillusionment in which the 
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country not unnaturally finds itself, as a result of the down- 
ward trend in the struggle to bring the emergency under 
control. And while General Templer has, of course, to secure 
from officials the co-operation vitally necessary to his task, 
he would be wrong to accept too much ‘of the criticism and 
advice that will be offered to him on the spot. 


It is true that there-has been a procession of newcomers 
and “ outsiders” moving through the Malayan administra- 
tion, many of them with experiences in Palestine which were 
not always helpful. They have not all been a success in 
Malaya, though Sir Henry Gurney was an outstanding 
exception, But several facts have to be recognised, One is 
that there is no evidence to prove that, if those with long 
experience of the country had been left to deal with the 
emergency, they would have handled it any better than 
it has in fact been handled. They failed, for instance, to 
read the warning signs beforehand as clearly as they were 
read in Singapore. Another fact is that the struggle in 
Malaya is not just a domestic concern. It is part of a world- 
wide Communist offensive, success against which is of 
profound concern to the Commonwealth and to the rest of 
the free world. 


General Templer can certainly afford no mistakes. Apart 
from giving to his own administration the kind of leadership 
its members will respect, he has to get on terms with several 
different racial communities which lack responsible leaders 
with any real following. There is a danger of Malaya 
becoming another Burma. The new High Commissioner 
can save the situation only with a determined, brisk and 
many-sided policy. He must get the co-operation of the 
Chinese by showing them he can win. He must restore the 
efficiency of the administration, by stopping incessant 
departmental expansion and cutting out dead wood. He must 
infuse new energy into the housing, educational and hospital 
programmes, and press on with the elections. And he must 
win a personal position for himself through contacts with 


individuals and groups. 


x * x 
« Not Very Fond of Spain”? 


Mr Stanton Griffis, the former American ambassador 
in Madrid, certainly did his best to bounce Washington into 
an agreement with Spain. To his great disappointment, 
however, he has not been able to clinch the deal; he had 
worked hard on it during his time in Madrid, which lasted 
rather more than a year and ended a fortnight ago. Instead, 
President Truman recently let it be known that he “ never 
had been very fond of Spain” and to this General Franco 
replied with a Note of protest at the end of last week. In 
Madrid itself there has been bewilderment at the fresh 
evidence of American hesitation and, by way of reaction, 
a distinctly more favourable attitude to Britain than for 
many months past. 


In spite of these minor fireworks and the protratted nego- 
tiations a new American-Spanish agreement is likely before 
very long. This would take the form of a bilateral defence 
pact outside, but worked in conjunction with, American 
commitments under the North Atlantic Treaty. If the 
decision were left to Washington alone, the Americans would 

ssibly end by having Spain in Nato; although General 

isenhower, like President Truman, has lately expressed his 
lack of sympathy with the nature of the Franco government. 
But as things are, the Americans-are fully aware of the many 
reasons why the admission of Spain remains politically 
impossible. 

The basis of a deal between Washington and Madrid 
would be the supply of American economic aid—largely, if 
mot exclusively, directed to military ends—in return for 
special rights for American forces in naval and air bases. 
Two American missions have already reported during the 
past few months on the economic and military possibilities ; 
and Congress has put down stake money as an earnest of 

% 
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good intentions by writing $100 million for Spain into the 
Mutual Assistance Act. 

If the Americans are satisfied that an arrangement with 
Spain offers sufficient strategic advantages to outweigh its 
political drawbacks, other members of Nato can hardly oppose 
them. Portugal, about to play host in Lisbon to the Atlantic 
Council, will ‘actively welcome this alternative to having its 
neighbour and ally as a full member. American association 
with Spain in this form does not prejudice the democratic 
ideals and practices of Nato. Even the idea that the 
Spaniards have a military contribution to make to Western 
Europe’s defence does not conjure up, as it used to, the 
alarming belief that American strategists expect to hold 
nothing more than a last ditch defence line on the Pyrenees. 
The progress of General Eisenhower’s command js rapidly 
making these fears out of date. 


* * * 


New Guinea—Boon or Burden? 


Those who believe that any international problem can 
be judged in terms of black and white would do well to look 
at the case of western New Guinea, which has now been in 
dispute between Holland and Indonesia for the last two 
years. Although this remote and under-developed area 
would be even more of a liability to the Indonesians than 
it is now to the Dutch, neither government is in a position 
to modify its claims now that the issue has become one of 
prestige. Whichever was first to give way would almost 
certainly be overthrown and replaced by a less reasonable 
group, with serious consequences not only for their own 
































countries but also for the free world as a whole. A parlia- 
mentary crisis in Holland would deal a new blow to the 
cause of European integration; and in Jakarta the fall of 
Dr Sukiman and his moderate colleagues would open the 
door wide for ultra-nationalist or Communist influences. 


Little has so far emerged from the latest negotiations in 
The Hague; and the fact that the Dutch now enjoy the 
express support of Australia, while Indonesia’s case is being 
increasingly favoured in the United States, amounts to no 
more than a scoring of debating points. Meanwhile the 
inflammatory propaganda in Indonesia for the “ liberation ” 
of Irian—as the disputed territory is now termed—is helping 
to perpetuate disorder ; and the Indonesian government has 
been forced by nationalist pressures to resort to such threats 
as the liquidation of the union with Holland and the 
expropriation of Dutch interests. Relations be the two 
countries can never become really harmonious while the 
New Guinea dispute drags on. But it must not be forgotten 
that a great deal of cordial co-operation between Dutchmen 
and Indonesians is continuing in spite of the dispute ; and, 
since no practicable solution appears to be-in sight, it would 
seem that both nations must resign themselves to agreeing 
to differ for the time being. 


~ 
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Unticketed Cornporter 


From time to time the courts throw a sharp light on the 
current scene, all the more valuable when it comes from an 
unexpected angle... Such a case is that of Abbott v. Sullivan, 
which came before the Court of Appeal a few weeks ago. 
Vir Abbott was a foreman cornporter in the Port of London, 
one of the group of two hundred’ men who have by custom 
he exclusive right to handle grain overside from the ships 
using the port. .He was also a member of the group’s 
executive comimittée. In September, 1947, the committee 
‘mposed a cash fine on Mr Abbott. Immediately after that 
-ommittee meeting, in the street outside, Mr Abbott assaulted 
the trade union organiser who acted as convener for the 
meeting. The assaulted man at once called another meeting 
of the committee, which decided to remove Mr Abbott’s 
name from the register of cornporters ; thereafter, Mr Abbott 
could no longer work at his trade in the Port of London. 


The majority of the Court of Appeal has now held that 
the committee acted beyond its sage in removing Mr 
Abbott’s name from the register, but that, since there was 
no basis of contract between Mr Abbott and the committee, 
or the group, their action did not give rise to any claim for 
damages, and the Court had no power to put him back 
on the register. Lord Justice Denning dissented from the 
decision. His argument was that, just as a member of a 
company or a proprietary club has an implied contract that 
the governing body will not expel him except in accordance 
with the rules, so each member of a group such as the corn- 
porters of London has an implied contract that his executive 
committee will not expel him -unjustifiably. But Lord Justice 
Denning did not carry his colleagues with him in this attempt 
to keep the common law in step with changing social 
conditions, 


The decision has a wider aspect. It illustrates again the 
power which unions have come to have over their members. 
There must now be many millions of men whose jobs depend 
more on — a union ticket (or the right union ticket) 
than on any skill or experience they ss. There may be 
hundreds of men who have been thrown out not only of 
their jobs but also of their trades on grounds which a court 
of law would not support. Evidence of the need for an 
inguiry into trade union rights and duties by something like 
a Royal Commission is continually mounting. The Labour 
Government found time for Parliament to overhaul the 
tribunal which removes the names of doctors from their 
register. It is a pity that it did mot tell the trade unions 


that they would be strengthened, not weakened, by a public 
overhaul of their machinery. 


ee 2 * 


Hospital Volunteers. 


_ There has already been plenty of evidence of the sur- 
vival of the volun principle in the welfare state; and 
much talk about how it can be used to best advantage. The 
report* written. for. the National Council of Social Service 
and King Edward’s Hospital Fund not only shows, with the 
help of quotations from: John Stuart Mill, how important it 
is that the principle should survive ; it also discusses in detail 
the application of the principle to the nationalised hospital 
Service, : 

Hospitals have always been noted for the depth of local 
loyalty they inspire and the amount of yoluntary service they 
bring forth, and ‘it was feared that both would be destroyed 
by nationalisation. The report shows that this has. not 
happened. The many voluntary societies that work inside 
the hospitals and on their fringe are constantly finding their 
scope increasing and are still in need of both funds and 


volunteers. It is true that, as the report points out, not all 
voluntary sérvice is efficient or undertaken for the right 


* Voluntary Service and the State. George Barbet & Son. 2s, 6d. 
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motives. Overlapping can lead.to waste and imitation, and 

) ‘is merely a means of 
enhancing their own importance and giving them 
power... But to recognise this is not to.deny that the wish 
to do true voluntary service should have its outlet. — 
- Perhaps. the most striking ‘example of the perpetuation of - 
the voluntary principle in the new hospital service lies in its 
organisation and administration. Both fegional authorities 
and hospital authorities have their paid staffs of adminis- 
trators, But they themselves, on whom statutory responsi- 
bilities have been laid, are composed of men and women who 
tlle services voluntarily. As the puts it, the 

Se Se » and the 
leaschold is entrusted to volunteers. The result is an experi- 
ment in partnership between the state and voluntary service 
which is sah te importance. But the report expresses some 
fears that experiment is not working out as it should. 
i boards cannot be ed to have loyalties to their 

. They therefore lack the cohesive force of the govern- 
ing bodies of the former voluntary hospitals or munici 
ae be and at the same time their independence, w 

ight have ed cohesion, has been steadily under- 
mined by a Ministry anxious to curb hospital costs. All roads 
lead to Rome ; it. is not therefore, surprising to find the 
report coming to the conclusion that more financial 
autonomy, through a block grant system, is the way to pre- 
serve’ the i nce and liveliness of mind that om to 
characterise the voluntary side of the hospital partnership. 











~— wr etree nie 


Progress and Reform 


It has often been remarked by intelligent foreigners 
who have examined our constitution, that the franchise 
upon which the representation of the people is pased, 
excludes from its exercise very large numbers of persons 
who, according to its theory, should be entrusted with 
the exercise of that privilege. In almost every other 
country than England, whatever has been the test of the 
right of voting . .. it has been so contrived that every 
person answering the description of that test, has had a 
voice in the election of some one member of the legisla- 
tive body. . But in England, where it has been. recognised 
that a £10 occupation in a town should give a right of 
voting, hundreds of thousands of persons, in some 
counties even amounting to a majority of the whole, 
answering that description, have been entirely excluded 
from the franchise. Again, in country districts it is 
notorious that while thousands of persons possess the right 
of voting in virtue of a forty-shilling freehold, who have 
no interest in the county beyond that, and no residence in 
the neighbourhood, large numbers of the most intelligent 
resident persoms . . . are excluded from any participation 
in the choice of those who represent them in Parliament. 
Again, if it be admitted, as we believe it will be by all 
classes of politicians, that a Government based upon a 
representative system is only the safer and firmer by em- 
bracing within it-the greatest number of persons and 
classes that can with safety be included, we think it will 
not be denied that the great change in the condition of 
the masses of the people, both morally and intellectually, 
which has taken place during the last twenty years, will 
fully justify the Legislature to embrace, as its constituents, 
an extensive class, with regard to whom there may have 
been grounds for apprehension in 1832. Moreover, our 
experience at home, and our observation of what has 
occurred abroad, has deeply impressed all-~parties in this 
country that the true conservative policy is to persevere 
in that.course of patient progress and steady reform by 
which our institutions have. gradually acquired that 
security and solidity of which Englishmen now so justly 
boast. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Mr Churchill and China 


Sir,—The article in your issue of 


“February oth unrealistically overlooks 


the fundamental factor responsible for 
the tortuously long drawn out truce 
negotiations in Korea and the bitter 
antipathy which has grown up between 
the new China on the one hand and the 
Jnited States and ourselves on the other. 
It is a mutual mistrust and suspicion, 
genuine and deep-rooted, and instead of 
all-out attempts being made to remove 
it, or at least to alleviate it, provocative 
actions and pronouncements on both 
sides have been best calculated to 
increase it. 

You ask specifically whether soothing 
or minatory noises should be heard from 
us? I would have thought that recent 
events, not only én the Far East, would 
have taught us that minatory noises in 
themselves, far from leading ‘to a solu- 
tion of disputes between nations, merely 
exacerbate them. Moreover, even if, for 
argument’s sake, it be conceded that it 
is necessary to inform China in advance 
of the penalties of breaking a truce 
agreement, in the name of objectivity, 
surely such warnings should have been 
accompanied by incentives for good 
behaviour ? 

Incongruous to relate, however, while 
attempting to convince China’s rulers of 
our good faith at Panmunjom in the 
hope that this would lead to a similar 
demonstration on their part, American 
and British statesmen have, in effect, 
publicly questioned the integrity of the 
Peking Government. Such statements 
have inevitably been interpreted as a 
gratuitous insult to the people of China. 
Worse still, they have been seized upon 
as further evidence to support the sense 
of injustice at the hands of the western 
powers under which the Peking Govern- 
ment has been labouring since its 
inauguration—a ‘feeling that has gone a 
long way to inspire the present aggres- 
sive pplicies, which I in no way seek to 
justify. 

Only when agreement has been 
reached in Korea, and China is no longer 
able to parade itself before the peoples 
of Asia as being unjustly treated by the 
United Nations or by individual major 
western powers, shall we, the freedom- 
loving nations, begin to win the full con- 
fidence and abiding good will of those 
who live in that part of the world.— 
Yours faithfully, 


London, W.2 GERALD SAMSON 


The Price of Labour 


Sir,—In the article in your issue of 
February 2nd you discuss a tax on 
labour as a possible inducement to the 
employer to dismiss redundant workers. 
This system has its disadvantages, as you 
point out, and in view of the labour 
shortage the incentive to the employer 
is unlikely to be sufficient. 

A more logical approach would seem 
to be to offer the incentive to the worker, 
who will find less difficulty in finding 
alternative employment than would his 
employer m finding t labour. 
Further, if the worker can be induced 


ee 
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to move of his own free will the question 
of dismissal does not arise. 

The approach I suggest is that industry, 
in its widest sense, should be graded into 
two or three categories according to 
their value to the nation. In assessing 
income-tax liability the “earned in- 
come ” allowance would vary according 
to the nature of the employment. Work 


in “luxury” occupations would carry . 


no relief for earned income while the 
present allowance would remain un- 
touched in the majority of cases. A 
special incentive could be applied for 
particular items, such as coal mining, by 
raising the earned income allowance from 
one-fifth to one-half, but preferably 
leaving the upper limit of allowance at 
its present level of {£400.—Yours 
faithfully, C. I. RUTHERFORD 
Potters Bar 
+ 


Sir,—With reference to your afticle 
on a payroll tax, may I suggest that a 
scheme could be started by which any 
dismissed employee could apply to be 
retrained for some more essential job 
The firm which would train him would, 
of course, only pay him part of his wage 
during his training ; the rest would be 
paid: by the Government out of the 
money collected by the payroll tax. In 
this way a large number of people could 
be switched to essential jobs without 
loss of pay during training and without 
cost to the Exchequer. ; 

As a long term policy also the tax 
could have great value, as it would be a 
very strong weapon against unemploy- 
ment. The moment unemployment 
threatens, the Government would simply 
remove the tax. This would lower all 
firms’ wage bills and so halt dismissals 
without reducing the general purchasing 
“srs of the public; it might in fact 

er prices in addition. As soon as full 
employment is again secure the tax 
could be reimposed to act asa safety 
valve at the next emergency. Finally, 
if the Government wants to influence 
industrial policy in favour of, say, co- 

nership, piece rates, or anything else 
it can do so very simply by applying the 
tax in differential rates—Yours faith- 


fully, E. R. REIFENBERG 
Trinity College, Cambridge 
* 


Sir,—Why call your excellent sugges- 
tion a payroll tax? Could not the same 
result be obtained by increasing the 
employers’ contribution to the national 
insurance stamps by §s. or 10s. per week? 

In administration this would cost no 
extra, and politically it could be repre- 
sented as the employers’ contribution 
towards the solvency of the social 
services.—Yours faithfully, 2 

E. HAMILTON 


Ceylon and Britain - 


Sir—Mr Pakeman is undoubtedly 
expressing the traditional angle of a 
good British “diplomat.” The younger 
generation of Ceylonese want practical 
results, not mere platitudes. Perhaps 
Mr Pakeman and the European associa- 


tions could provide us with the answers _ 


evan carmen otsentontn sitios hin dentate tn 


to a few questions which may shed some 
light on the policies of British com- 
panies in Ceylon. How many European 
and Ceylonese executive officers 
employed by British mercantile interests 
were there on Independence Day ? 
How many of each today ? How many 
of these European executives speak 
Sinhalese or Tamil fluently? But 
perhaps more important, as a measure 
of deliberate British policy to overcome 
the ruling race complex, is this ques- 
tion: how many mercantile Europeans 
could say that they have a single 
Ceylonese friend whom they have 
invited to their homes to dinner ?— 
Yours faithfully, 
London, W.8 AGAMSIRI DE SoysA 


Colonial Development 


Sir,—Britain is pledged. to develop the 
colonies to the full with the object of 
raising the standard of living of colonial 
peoples, and also in order to contribute 
to the solution of the world’s deficiencies, 
to earn dollars and to assist the United 
Kingdom. Those> of us who are 
responsible for the execution of that 
policy are doing our utmost, but develop- 
ment requires money and the translating 
of that money into real goods, mainly 
capital goods. 

Because of the economic difficulties of 
the sterling area, a restriction has had 
to be imposed on all borrowings, includ- 
ing the raising of colonial loans. That 
presents us with the first difficulty, but 
even more serious is the problem of 
translating such funds as we have got, 
or can raise, into real goods. To.develop 
the colonies the first requirement is 
transport facilities, but the capital goods 
required for that purpose are made of 
the raw materials, mainly steel, which 
are required for the rearmament pro- 
gramme ; also the skilled workers re- 
quired to manufacture those raw 
materials into transport equipment and 
other requirements for development are 
the very men required to make tanks 
and guns. 

There are, therefore, very sound 
economic reasons why there must be 
some restrictions in the supply of both 
finance and capital goods to the 
colonies. ‘Yet we are still encouraging 
the colonial peoples and private enter- 
prise to think a full colonial development 
programme can be maintained and 
colonial development is out-running the 
basic requirements such as ere 
water and power supplies. 

Ought not British economists to 
examine the position and see, in the face 
of the démands for rearmament, what 
allotment of raw materials and man- 
power could be set aside for colonial 
development, and how that allotment 
could be controlled to secure the best 
economic result ? Ought we not to tell 
the colonial peoples that if rearmament 
is to be secured in the next three years, 
some curtailment of colonial develop-. 
ment is inevitable ? Something of the 
sort is essential if we are to avoid serious 
difficulties in the colonies.—Yours faith- 
COLONIST — 
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Books and Publications 


Liberalism in Revival 


Le Néo-Libéralisme: Etude Positive et Critique. By Jacques Cros. Librairie de Medicis, 


Paris. 413 pages. 


The title of Dr Cros’s massive, 
ambitious and widely ranging book may 
orove misleading to his readers. It 
suggests an evaluation of that revival in 
liberal thought and particularly in liberal 
economics which has characterised, 
especially on the continent of Europe, 
the postwar years, and of which the 
Mont Paleria conferences appear, in 
English eyes, as the visible symbol. In 
fact, the foundations of “Le Néo- 
Libéralisme ” appear to have been laid 
down in the nineteen-thirties, under the 
stimulus of the gathering to which Mr 
Walter Lippmann gave his name. Any 
report on the current content and for- 
tunes of the liberal idea must necessarily 
be an interim report—the necessity is 
implicit, as Dr Cros himself makes clear, 
in the very nature of the essentially 
“open” liberal doctrine ; this particular 
interim report, though it contains some 
references to postwar events and publi- 
cations, is essentially dated 1938 and will 
consequently disappoint any reader 
anxious to be put squarely in the con- 
temporary picture. 


Given this warning, any sufficiently 
determined student of political and 
economic ideas should find it richly 
rewarding. Dr Cros has erected an 
impressive , edifice—the architectural 
smile is particularly apposite to a work 
at once so shapely, so logically balanced, 
and so. overpoweringly solid. Liberalism 
has declined because, false to its own 
soul, it has itself become dogmatic ; in 
revival, it hesitates between reliance on 
a first principle and criterion, that of the 
free market, and reliance on method and 
attitude alone. Elaborating these initial 
distinctions, Dr Cros is led to analyse, 
and subsequently synthesise, all the 
forms of collectivism ; to sum up the 
debate on the economic calculus ; and 
to trace the development of political 
ideas relating to individualism from the 
Middle Ages to the present day—a feat 
of compression which results in an 
almost umnassimilable sequence of 
epigrams. 


Studying in more detail the different 
strands of thought to be distinguished in 
the neo-liberal revival, he discloses a 
degree of conflict to which it is hard 
to see any harmonious resolution; a 
conflict, in fact, corresponding rather to 
the difference subsisting between serious 


Conservative and Liberal thought in this 
country than to any mere difference of 
emphasis among doctrinally united 


thinkers. Between the essentially con- 
servative “ Civitas Humana” of Répke, 
whose spiritual kinsman is Burke, and 
the essentially liberal “Open City” of 
Walter Lippmann, there is in common 
One great positive belief—belief in the 
Primacy of the individual—and one great 
negative or defensive aim—to counter 


the totalitarian pressure on men’s minds. 
Both alike are, in face of the mechanistic 
and collectivist threat, liberal by con- 
trast ; but the opposition between them 
is real. Dr Cros sees a possibility of 
synthesis in an increasingly realistic 
economic theory, made possible by the 
contribution of Keynes, and in a recog- 
nition of the relative, incomplete and 
necessarily “open” nature of political 
thought. Such a synthesis would have 
nothing in common with a simple reac- 
tion towards an idealised “nineteenth- 
century competitive order. 3 


By its breadth of vision, its closely 
wrought intellectual texture, its historical 
perspective, and its power of relating 
widely divergent ideas, “Le Néo- 
Libéralisme ” takes rank as a work not 
to be missed by the serious student of 
contemporary thought. Even the most 
conscientious, however, may well wish 
that Dr Cros had taken to heart that 
saying of Pascal—one of the few 
philosophers whom he does not cite— 
to the effect that so-and-so “has written 
a long beok because he had not the 
leisure to write a short one.” 


Fantasia on the Police 


The Blind Eye of History. By Charles 
Reith. Faber and Faber. 257 pages. 18s. 


Mr Reith has changed his publisher 
but not his thesis. In this, as in his 
earlier books, he argues that only by a 
police system as developed in nine- 
teenth century England can law and 
order be maintained on acceptable 
terms. Mr Reith’s tribute to and analysis 
of the functions. and methods of the 
police in this country contain much that 
is just and sensible. He is undoubtedly 
right in holding that the problem of 
enforcing law should receive from 
historians and lawyers “ the scholarly and 
unsensational treatment which it 
deserves.” But in the present book Mr 
Reith, apparently goaded on by his sense 
of the importance and originality of his 
thesis, has inflated his claims and 
enlarged his subject matter. 


“Tt is a strange fact,” he tells us, “ that 
the history of the British police has been 
almost entirely i by historians ” ; 
but there is no lack of strange facts and 
sensational treatment in his attempt to 
set historians right. His interpretation 
of history is a curious compound of the 
tenets of Marx and Carlyle, and his 
invocation of sinister moneyed interests 
and master minds enables him to take a 
short way with the Gordian knots of 
history. The growth of organised 


_ gangster crime, not only in America but 


also as developed by Fascists, Nazis and 
Communists, is attributed to the master 
mind of that overlooked figure, Jonathan 
Wild, the Professor Moriarty of 
eighteenth-century London. On _ the 
other hand, Wilkes, here endowed with 
a single genius which enabled him to 
exploit mob violence as a political 
weapon, was yet dependent on the City 
merchants who financed him. It is not, 
therefore, surprising to learn that Federal 
and State authorities in America have 
been “ the victims and instruments of the 
capitalist and moneyed interests in the 
Union ” ; but behind these there stood 
another diabolical figure, Alexander 
Hamilton, who achieved the remarkable 
feat of deliberately creating the American 
moneyed class and establishing “a stan- - 
dard of financial immorality which was 
accepted as being a moral standard for 
more than a century.” It is difficult to 
reconcile this with the statement that 
“the existing facts of the history of the 
United States all originate in the break- 
down of the parish constable system,” - 
though this is in harmony with Mr 
Reith’s determination to make the 
presence or absence of a true police force 
the sole causal factor in events so 
complex as the American Revolution, the 
passage of the Reform Bill and the 
American Civil War. 


It is regrettable that Mr Reith, instead 
of completing his investigation of the 
history of the British police in the nine- 
teenth century, should have spoilt his 
case by such an extreme exaggeration of 
the causal importance of a single factor 
and by making rash raids into historical 
territory ranging from the age of Ham- 
murabi to Soviet Russia. And to attri- 
bute contemporary predicaments, as he 
does, solely to the clash between what 
he calls the Kin-Police and the Despotic 
Police systems shows that he is ready to 
generalise as rashly about the present as 
about the past. 


Peacock Redivivus 


Headlong Down the Years. By Amabel 
and Clough Williams-Ellis. University 
Press of Liverpool. 118 pages, 10s. 6d. 


“This eloquent, absurd little tale,” as 
Mr Richard Hughes describes it in his 
preface, is an eminently serious work. 
Its subject matter has been treated in 
ponderous tomes, blue books, white 
papers, learned articles, and repulsive 
official minutes ; by economists, political 
theorists, philosophers, technical experts, 
divines and administrators. Writ large, 
that subject matter is the relation, 
physical and spiritual, of Man to 
Nature ; writ small, it is the Snowdonia 
electrification scheme, On any scale, it 
has importance ; but it has not as a rule 
been seen to offer opportunities for wit 
and literary virtuosity, nor a framework 
for polite comedy. Mr and Mrs 
Williams-Ellis, bringing two remofe 
scions of the Headlong family back from 
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the Antipodes to the ancestral hall where 
Thomas Love Peacock installed their 
ancestors, makes them participants in a 
lively conversation piece wherein there 
figure such characters as Mr Galvanic 
(whose precise connection with the 
Electricity Authority it would be 
unfair to disclose), Professor Cosmic 
the astrophysicist, Lord Pythagoras 
the mathematician, Mr Margin the 
economist, Mr Cincinnatus the scientific 
smallholder, and, of course, the reigning 
Squire Headlong, who “appeared to 
owe his inclusion [in “ Who’s Who ”] to 
his past or present activities as a designer 
of buildings.” 


The story begins with the two young 
Antipodeans—one a Perfectibilian, the 
other a Deteriorationist—conversing in 


the down train from Paddington; it. 


ends with a double betrothal and the 
promise of a fireworks party. On the way 
it takes in such themes as racial relations 
in Africa, the impact of great painting, 
the rewards of political office; primitive 
culture patterns, and Feng Shui; and 
such incidents as the encounter of a heli- 
copter with a swarm of bees and of Mr 
Galvanic with a: Bard. It passes from 
philosophy to slapstick, from poetry to 
pun, with entrancing dexterity ; it is as 
light as a souffié and as polished as a 
cameo. Its underlying motive, however, 
is a passionate indignation against 
Ansyberwyd or “gross behaviour” in 
all its forms, and.a corresponding con- 
viction of the need for “a respect for 
nature, a respect for man as part. of 
nature.” Squire Headlong suggests to 
his impatient guest, inclined to brush 
aside the threat to Snowdonia as a trifle, 
that he try to “see this Hydro-Electrics 
business as a sort of geographical section 
of good manners.” 


Conceiving that good manners begin 
at home, and that these enjoin on writers 
the duty of entertaining rather than 
boring. their public, Mr and .Mrs 
Williams-Ellis have produced a book 
which-can be read at one greedy sitting, 
with quiet chuckles and sharp yelps of 
joy, by unregenerate citizens who do not 
give a fig for Snowdonia. It will be 
surprising, however, if their readers are 
still indifferent to Snowdonia when they 
finally put the book down. 


Life Among the Basuto 


The Basuto, By Hugh Ashton. Oxford 
University Press. 355 pages. 355. 


The Basuto gained brief notoriety in 
1948 because of a series of brutal 
murders carried out in secret by some of 
their leading chiefs for the sake of obtain- 
ing parts of human bodies to make 
“ medicine.” Experienced _ officials, 
though powerless to prevent the murders, 
recognised them as symptoms of the 
economic deterioration, the political 
insecurity and the decay of moral stan- 
dards characteristic of native life 
throughout 
Ashton’s book gives the background to 
this sombre state of affairs. Compared 
with many recent historical and 
anthropological books about Africa, it is 
fiat in tone and covers too wide a range 
of topics. But Mr Ashton has a very 


, 


Southern Africa. Mr 


thorough knowledge of the Basuto, based 
on long residence among them and care- 
ful study of all the existing historical 
material. He is accurate, honest and 
impartial without disguising the affection 


: and admiration he feels for the Basuto. 


The Basuto now number over half a 
million. Eighty years ago they were 
placed under the reluctant protection of 
the British by Moshesh, the military and 
political genius who made a nation of 
them. Mr Ashton’s aim is to describe 


Basuto life as it is today after eighty 


years of British rule, economic inter- 
course with the Union and missionary 
activity. His framework is the fast dis- 
appearing traditional way of life. He 
first describes the general body of native 
custom as seen in the life history of the 
individual from birth to old age and 
death. A thorough discussion of the 
economy follows. Then comes a carefully 
balanced account, packed with detail, of 
the political and judicial organisation ; 
and a final chapter explains the persistent 
addiction of the majority of the Basuto 
to those magical beliefs that underlie 
such outrages as the ritual murders. 
Overcrowded among their mountains, 
indifferent farmers and poor pastoralists, 
the Basuto could not maintain themselves 
without large scale labour migration to 
the Union ; but this merely increases the 
instability of a social life no longer pro- 
tected by traditional sanctions. Belief in 
Hell fire and rudimentary literacy are no 
substitutes for the former right of a sub- 
ject to desert a bad chief. Mr Ashton 
conveys an overwhelming impression of 
the major problem of the country, the 
huge gap between the wealth of the 
covetous aristocracy -of chiefs, whose 
powers now have the backing of the 
colonial government, and the poverty and 
political helplessness of the mass of the 
people. He makes no judgment and 
offers no advice; but it is clear that no 
measures of democratisation can succeed 
in such a land without the abolition of 
hereditary chieftainship. 


The reader will put this book down 
with a feeling of despondency. It gives 
a picture of a likable, intelligent and 
vigorous race whose economic and 
political future is at the mercy of forces 
they cannot control and do not under- 
stand and whose moral bearings have 
been partly destroyed by the education 
and religion which they themselves 


regard as the best things they have gained 


from white civilisation. 


Washington Observer 


America the Sun is High. By Robert 
Waithman. Heinemann. 264 pages. 16s, 


One hopes that this quiet, perceptive, 
and at bottom affectionate book about 
the United States may be widely read 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Because 
it is quiet, it may not be ; because it is 
perceptive, its effect may outrun its 
readership ; because it is affectionate, it 
ex os net mg amity. 

xc or three years, aithman 
has looking at. i since 
1937, as the correspondent of the News 
C. le, and there is no evidence that 


- 


‘ United States,’ 
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he has ever permitted clichés to distort 
his observations. 

The contents of the book are varied: 
some parts show moods; others are 
descriptive ; some are conventional fea- 
ture articles ; others are more detailed 
studies of the morals, political pro- 
cedures, and intellectual habits of 
American life. These include a rather 
lengthy section on politics, which is 
probably the most valuable part of Mr 
Waithman’s book because it takes up 
several practices Americans are more or 
less openly ashamed of and shows them 
to be almost virtues. In his defence of 
the spoils system in American politics, 
he argues that, because reward for com- 
petitive endeavour is an essential and 
distinguishing lity of life in the 
ican politics could 
not, and should not be expected to, exist 
without it, and might be much worse if 
what seems superficially to be only the 
crassest form of incentive were removed. 


In his chapters on the conventions, in 
which the major parties choose their 
candidates for the Presidency, Mr 
Waithman offers much readable informa- 
tion and an equal amount of enlightened 
judgment. His thesis is that the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats cannot 
really be at odds on fundamentals 
because within themselves they have 
first of all to reconcile the most 
divergent interests a complex nation can 
generate. 

So long as each party holds its um- 
brella over comparable numbers of similar 
Americans with similar ideas, there can 
be no big Party of the Left and no big 
Party of the Right: there can be only two 
Middle-of-the-Road Parties. 

From that, he proceeds to argue that if 

there were no need to achieve a united 

front in the nominating convention of 
each major party, “the chances are that 

there would have arisen in America 2 

spate of splinter parties.” This argu- 

ment can be challenged by the 
academician, but it is supported by 
certain facts: the loud outcry of frus- 
trated Republicans against the me-tooism 
of Mr Dewey’s campaign, after the 
unexpected defeat of 1948 ; the circum- 
stance that for as far back as 1936, at 
least, the Republican party, being out 
of power, has always nominated a 
candidate somewhat to the Left of its 
real centre of gravity ; and the apparent 
truth that, in 1952, the party would 
prefer to nominate General Eisenhower, 
as more middle-of-the-road, although 

Senator Taft’s more expert grasp of the 

party machinery may frustrate that 

desire. 

Mr Waithman is precise in examining 
the reasons why the country has for the 
most part supported Mr Truman, even 
when the political experts in Washing- 
ton could show innumerable reasons 
why the President must be losing 
popular favour. 


of Mr Acheson. He comes 
closest to being 
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your coffee, 
sir. a2 i: be 


To the expert diner the answer is as clear as a well-polished 
class. When a good meal ends, the special duties 
of Grand Marnier begin. In close alliance with a 
cup of black coffee, this famous liqueur induces 
an altogether old-fashioned sense of luxury and 
well-being. Made exclusively with Cognac brandy, 
matured for years in cellars hewn from the age- 
old rocks of the Charente, Grand Marnier is “ 
a tradition in itself. Uphold it—in your 
favourite glass. 


Grand Marnier 


FRAWCES FIVEST LIQUEUR 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTO., SK ALBANS, HEARTS 
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7.30 for 8.0 


THIS IS THE HALF-HOUR when the day ends and the 
evening begins. It is a time for adjustment—for 
changing gear, as it were. The hustle and bustle 
of a business day give place to the more leisured, 
measured pace of evening. One becomes pleasur- 
ably aware of the good fellowship about one, the 
excellent dinner not far off, the fine wine and the 
impeccable attention . . . On most evenings at the 
Connaught Rooms, these are the feelings of as many 
as 2,500 people. For, at the Connaught Rooms, no 
fewer than twenty of the most sumptuous banquet- 
ing halls are gathered together under one roof. In 
this, London has an amenity without equal any- 
where on earth. 


CONNAUGHT ROOMS 
are Banqueting Rooms 




















Catesbys LINOLEUM 
and CORBULIN 


The contracts listed suggest the wide variety of Floor-coverin 
work and exemplify the craftsmanship attained by CATESBY. 
LINOLEUM CONTRACT DIVISION. They include 
canteens, hospitals, schools, factories, 





offices, churches, power stations, 


banks, universities, etc. University College Hospital 





As the life and efficiency of 
Catesbys Linoleum and Corbulin 
depends upon proper fitting, it is 
important to get the craftsmen best 
suited for the job. We have a long 
established specialist staff of highly 
skilled fitters who know precisely 
what is needed when floots and 
floorings are in question. It is their 
job to know how to get greatest 
efficiency with the saving of material. 


The use of Corbulin—the damp- 
proof floor covering, in various colours 
and thicknesses — has played a big pert 
in bringing old and new concrete 
surfaces into use with a minimum of 
delay and the maximum of comfort 
and efficiency 


. 


_ We invite your enquiries to our 
Linoledim Contract Division: 


Royal College of Arts 

King’s College Hospital 

Allen and Hanbury 

All Souls Church 

Adrema Ltd. 

Glaxo Laboratories 

Marsham Tyre Rubber Co. 

Snow Hill Police Station 

Ilford Ltd. 

Stourport Power Station 

Redhill Hospital 

Bank of New South Wales 

Car Mart Ltd. 

Rootes Securities 

Dentists Provident 

Association 

Iron and Steel Federation 

Research Association 





CATESBYS.. 


64-67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
TEL: .MUSEUM 7777 


* LONDON, Was 





















Tn the end . . . in the natural process of 
trial and error... you will fied and. 
fully appreciate all the good reasons 
why this tobacco is called . «. 





PLAYER'S 
MEDIUM 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 
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Waterloo 


ASSOCIATED LEAD 


MANUFACTURERS 


The sails of Henry Dobell’s new mill were still snowy white when the news of 
, came to Cranbrook. Since then Zeppelins and flying bombs have come 
, and gone. But the wooden mill’s own battle with driving rain, winter 
gales and blistering summer sun goes on. For 139 years Cranbrook 
Mill has fought with the best weapons... From 1814 to 1952 the whole 


structure has always been painted with white lead in linseed oil. 


WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 


LIMITED 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF LEAD PIGMENTS AND LEAD PAINTS 





N NEWMAN NEAME 

The economics of ad- 
vertising are analysed in ‘ Adver- 
tising Expenditure in 1948’ by 
Rodney Silverman. Containing: 
comparison of pre-war and post- 
war expenditure; analysis of 
post-war trend of expenditure 
and of the contribution of 
advertising to business revenue; 
comparison of expenditure in 
this and other countries. Fore- 
word by Sir Miles Thomas. To 
be published on 22nd _ February 
for The Advertising Association 
by Newman Neame Ltd, 2!s. net. 
Distributed by James Barrie 
Publishers Ltd., 3-4 
Clement’s Inn, W.C.2 











“best service — but have you 













but have you 
proved it? . 


if your business uses duplicating, you 
are probably convinced that you know 
which duplicator will give you the 


proved that your conviction is right? 
Roneo believe that the only way 

to arrive at a true answer is to have a 
comparative test of all duplicators—including, 
of course, Roneo ‘ 500’ We know that a side by side test will prove 
beyond doubt the great advantages of Roneo * 500.” 

® Considerable saving in running Costs. @ Really automatic inking, giving 
continuously even work without stopping to re-ink. @ Ihterleaving, with 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Presidential Question-marks 


Washington, D.C. 


S ENATOR TAFT is the only one of the three favourites 
J for the Presidency who leaves nobody. in any doubt 
bout his intentions, Whether President Truman is working 
‘cowards the Democratic nomination, and whether General 
Eisenhower can get the Republican nomination without 
working for it, are questions to which no final answers have 
yet been returned. The uncertainty on the electoral heights, 
meanwhile, is encouraging a brisk activity in the foothills. 
Lesser figures are now moving, openly or furtively, to the 
higher ground where the lightning 
might strike if by some chance it 
should miss the peaks. 


On the Democratic side, Senator 
Kefauver of Tennessee has 
climbed to a bold eminence from 
which, having announced himself 
without equivocation to be a can- 
didate for the Presidential nomi- 
nation, he has made one or two 
observations mildly critical of Mr 
Truman and his Administration. 
This has caused gritting of teeth 
within the White House and has 
led some gratified observers, who 
had beem rather impatiently 
waiting for fireworks, to con- 
clude -that- a-determination to 
“Stop Kefauver” explained the 
sudden decision of the President 
to allow his name to remain on the 
ballot in next month’s New Hamp- 
shire primary contest. Democratic 
voters in that state will thus be 
able to show whom they prefer as 
their candidate. The evidence, 
however, is that while Mr Truman 
certainly camnot have overlooked 
the fact that the brash young Senator from Tennessee was 
iso entered in this primary, the President was mainly con- 
cerned not to undermine the influence of the Democratic 
party organisation in New Hampshire, as he might if he 
adhered to his original decision to withdraw his name. 

Senator ‘Kefauver’s national fame dates only from his ap- 
pearance on some millions of television screens last year as 
chairman of the Senate Crime Investigating Committee. One 
of the mounting number of public opinion polls which Dr 
Gallup and his.competitors have lately taken has shown that 
59 per cent of the voters now know who Senator Kefauver 
') (a very respectable proportion) and that, of this segment, 
47 per cent hold a favourable opinion of him. But some of 
the powerful bosses of big city Democratic machines are 
among the dissenting 12 per cent. The Kefauver committee’s 
revelations of who was mixed up in what rackets is con- 
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sidered by them to have contributed to the defeat of many 
machine candidates in the 1950 elections. Mr Kefauver is 
much too liberal, moreover, for many of his fellow Southern 
Democrats. With the President now on the ballot in New 
Hampshire, Mr Kefauver’s prospects of making a favourable 
show there are felt to be cloudy. 


Senator McMahon of Connecticut, whose chairmanship 
of the Atomic Energy Committee has invested him with a 
modest reputation for statesmanship, has withdrawn from 


’ the race for the Democratic nomination with protestations of 


loyalty to Mr. Truman; but 
Senator Kerr of Oklahoma, who 
hesitated at first; has now, it is re- 
ported, secured the President’s 
blessing for his entry as @ candi- 
date in the Nebraska, presidental 
preference primary. 

The record of Governor Steven- 
son of Illinois, first as a govern- 
ment official and a United Nations 
delegate, then as a surprising vote- 
getter, then as a calm, liberal 
minded and successful governor of 
a difficult state, is also being talked 
about with a good deal of warmth 
since the governor’s. visit to Blair 
House for a political discussion 
with Mr Truman. The belief that 
the President is considering him 
_for the post of heir apparent is 
quite widely held. For his part 
Mr Stevenson is lying low for the 
time being. 

On the Republican side Mr 
Harold Stassen, who has long 
wanted, but has repeatedly fallen 
short of, the Presidential nomina- 
tion, seems now to have made up 
his mind that General Eisenhower, to whom he almost but not 
quite committed himself, is likely to be lost overboard. Mr 
Stassen’s conclusion appears to be that, if the General cannot 
or will not divest himself of his uniform and return to the 
United States to campaign like any other candidate, 
he will not get the nomination. So the hustling Mr Stassen 
has announced his own intention of entering nine state 
primaries, and has begun to lay about him with speeches on 
such diverse subjects as the need for an American return to 
the gold standard and the sins of the British Labour Party. 


Governor Warren of California, whose chances in the event 
of an Eisenhower-Taft impasse at the Republican National 
Convention are often rated highly, had appeared to be pro- 
ceeding at half-speed until this week, when he flew across the 
country to speak up for himself in New England. General 
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withdraw, saying he was not a candidate for public office, 
seems to have been looking the other way long enough to 
enable the Republican delegates pledged to him to enter the 
New Hampshire primary at the eleventh hour. General 
MacArthur’s supporters do not consider it unlikely that 
events in the Far East between now and July, when the 
conventions will be held-in Chicago, will show that he has 
been right all the time, so that a new wave of public 
enthusiasm for him may rise to engulf all lesser men. 


That possibility apart, however, the less favoured candi- 
dates know their road is barred unless, on the Democratic 
side, Mr Truman decides not to run and unless, on the 
Republican side, there is a draw between General Eisenhower 
and Senator Taft, which forces the convention to turn to a 
compromise candidate. 


* 


There does not seem to be much doubt that, for the 
moment, the Taft forces, by virtue of an early start, a 
fanatical devotion to their cause and a relentless application 
to duty on the part of the candidate himself, have established 
a considerable technical lead over the Eisenhower forces. The 
Senator’s supporters talk in concrete terms of convention 
votes already sewn up. According to.a recent count by the 
Associated Press, Senator Taft has been promised in twelve 
states a total of 312 votes—just over half the number that 
will be needed to secure the nomination—while only 210 
votes in six states have been promised to General Eisenhower. 


In the Eisenhower camp the reply is that this is going to 
count for nothing when it dawns on the Republicans that 
what they need is not a candidate who can collect votes 
within his own party (which is, in truth, numerically smaller 
than is the Democratic party) but one who can collect votes 
from Democrats and independents—one who, m short, can 
win the election. Both Taft and Eisenhower supporters are 
now anxiously aware of the importance to them of the out- 
come of the Republican balloting in New Hampshire:. If 
General Eisenhower overwhelms Senator Taft, the theory that 
he is the candidate to deliver the victory will be the more 
firmly established. But if Senator Taft succeeds or loses only 
narrowly, the “ Taft-can’t-win” theory will be in serious 
jeopardy and, failing an active campaign by the General 
himself, the Eisenhower boom might fade away into an echo. 


And Mr Truman? There are many people in Washington 
who think that up to last autumn he intended not to run 
again. They think he believed that General Eisenhower 
could be persuaded to run as the Democratic candidate—in 
which case he could expect to bé elected over Senator Taft. 
But General Eisenhower declared himself to be a Republican, 
and the plan (if such it was) collapsed. Whether, after this 
disappointment, the President will decide to run again is 
something nobody knows—apparently not even Mr Truman 
himself. Representative Sabath of Illinois, after a talk with 
the President, told reporters that Mr Truman felt that con- 
ditions might develop in which another Democratic candidate 
would do just as well, but that he himself would run if it 
seemed necessary—“ would sacrifice his health, shorten his 
life and run again ”—if he believed that to do so would 
“help to bring about peace and benefit the nation.” 





** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States catry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. - 
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Education—Higher and 
Wider 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK] 


In New York, at least, Americans can now wander in the 
academic grove from pre-school age to the grave. Columbia 
University has put its School of General Studies, where 
adults can learn in their off-hours, on the same level as that 
of other colleges within the Columbia fold, in which over 
27,000 students are collected. With Columbia College for 
young men and Barnard College for young women, it becomes 
the third of Columbia’s undergraduate schools. Studying in 
the new school is admitted to be a part-time occupation ; 
students whose ages range from twenty to eighty are offered 
a great variety of subjects, but they need not finish their 
courses in four years nor aim ata degree, although they will 
be encouraged to do so. They must, however, take their 
studies seriously and attend classes at the university 
regularly ; this is not a scheme for correspondence or exten- 
sion courses. The Dean, Mr Louis Hacker, who was respon- 
sible for the change, served a year at Oxford as Harmsworth 


‘ professor of American history, and is convinced that he has 


improved on that university’s extra-mural prdbramme. 


Whether or not the move symbolises a return to the 
medizval university at which all students were welcome, it 
certainly emphasises the importance which Americans attach 
to the bachelor’s degree. This is becoming not so much a 
passport to the company of educated men as a certificate 
required for white collar employment. The same forces which 
insisted on the importance of free public education for all 
children are now’ pushing toward academic degrees for al! 
citizens. Whether given in liberal arts, in engineering, in 
music or in animal husbandry, they are coming to constitute 
one of the basic American rights, 


* 


There are 1,858 institutions listed as giving higher educa- 
tion to over 2 million students in the United States. Of 
these at least 1,300 offer four-year courses and confer 
bachelor or first professional degrees. Some call themselves 
colleges, some universities, but the distinction between them 
is not always clear. Of the 165 which list themselves as 
universities only a few follow a pattern which in Britain 
would give them university standing. The rest offer varying 
conglomerations- of instruction. Sometimes they have a 
liberal arts college at the core, sometimes not, almost always 
they include trade schools, a professional school or two, a 
library and scientific laboratories. Their professional and 
scientific schools are more or less related to the needs and 
aims of the region which gives the university shelter. 


Thus the University of Washington, in the Pacific north- 
west, includes an important college of forestry ; the Univer- 
sity of Nevada is justly proud of its mining school ; the 
University of California, through its school of agriculture. 
contributes to farming skill. That the University of Houston 
in Texas should carry an airlines stewardess course in its 
School of Business Administration is no more surprising to 
a Texan than that it teaches costume design, diesel engine 
maintenance, woodworking and the harp. Those are the 
things that people in Houston want to learn. — 

This diversity springs in part from the Morrill Act of 1862 
which granted federal land for colleges, and in part from 
President Eliot of Harvard University who, about that same 
time, began to break through the hard crust of classical 
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education on the British model which had hitherto prevailed, 
and to replace it with an elective system of choosing courses 
and specialising in the German manner. He could hardly 
have foreseen that his reform would lead to classes in chicken 
raising, television and the fundamentals of gemology. 

The land grant colleges were created in the process of 
settling a new country. In 1862 Congress, considering the 
needs of a population moving westward, provided grants of 
federal land to the states 

for the endowment, support and maintenance of at least one 

college where the leading object shall be, without excluding 

other scientific and classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts . . . in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions in life. 
Out of this came 69 land grant colleges, of which each state 
has at least one. Some of them are free ; all of them, sup- 
ported at least in part by public funds, offer less expensive 
education than can privately endowed institutions, as do the 
state universities, with which, in 26 states, the land grant 
colleges have been merged. 


* 


The Eliot reforms have in their turn been superseded, first 
by the Hutchins reform of the University of Chicago in the 
nineteen-thirties, and second by related reforms in such older 
universities as Harvard, Yale and Columbia. The changes 
made by Dr Robert Hutchins, after he became president of 
the University of Chicago at the age of thirty, included comb- 
ing out the listed courses and reorganising them into an under- 
graduate college, four divisions (biological science, the 
humanities, the physical sciences and the social sciences), six 
professional schools (Business, Divitiity, Law, the Graduate 
Library School, Medicine and the School of Social Service 
Administration) and a University College for adults, includ- 
ing those who Wish to study at home. 


The undergraduate college was made over. Not only were 
its courses opened to students who had finished only the first 
two years of high school (most colleges require four years 
of high school preparation), but they were also grouped into 
a logical and coherent pattern for the purpose of providing 
students with a general education. “ The welfare of a demo- 
cratic community depends in no small measure upon the 
general possession of a common body of knowledge,” says 
the catalogue. Therefore, the college will provide “a general 
education, that is, the kind of education which is desirable for 
everyone, whatever occupation or profession he expects to 
enter.” This includes history, science, languages and mathe- 
matics, but wastes no time on frills. © 


The Hutchins reforms have aroused wide discussion. The 
term “ general education ” caught at imaginations grown wary 
of too many specialists who seemed to know nothing outside 
their own field. How it differed from the old ideal of a liberal 
education was not clear, but it quickly took on the sanctity 
of a slogan and a movement. A journal dealing with phases 
of “general education ” is now six or seven year§ old and 
there is talk. of projects and surveys, of inter-departmental 
courses to break down walls between divisions, of cross- 
fertilisation and synthesis. 

The land grant college, the. Harvard elective system, the 
revolt against it known as the general education movement, 
the growth of graduate and professional schools and lately, 
at the other end of the scale, of junior or community colleges 
—these are landmarks, To them might be added the efforts 
at standardisation designed to handle such a lively develop- 
ment. The College Entrance Board, for example, holds 
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entrance examinations simultaneously in various centres 
throughout the country ; these are tests not so much of what 
the student knows, as of how well he is prepared to go on 
learning ; the results are used by most of the major colleges, 
although state universities take students from within the 
state on their high school records, And the Carnegie Foun- 
dation and other groups try hard to protect the good name of 
higher education by setting standards for the granting of 
degrees. 


Not all of this energy and diversity upholds the dignity of 
the university as such, nor contributes to the contentment of 
the educated man. Some of it merely panders to the Ameri- 
can belief that education is everybody’s right by lowering 
the content to bring it within everybody’s reach. Much of 
American higher education lacks useful direction and worthy 
purpose but it is not lacking in either strength or flexibility, 
or in the capacity to criticise and reform itself. 


American Notes 
Mobilisation Takes More Time 


The Secretary of Defence, when he went before 
Congress to defend the reduced $52 billion military budget 
for the year beginning next July, found he had to defend it 
not only against those who thought it still too large, but also 
against those who feared that the slowing down of the air- 
craft programme would give the Russians an even longer lead 
in the air than they already possess. The decision to mobilise 
at a slower pace, but over four, rather than three, years was ‘ 
taken last autumn, over service objections, when it was 
realised that the higher military goals the Chiefs of Staff felt 
were necessary could be met, on the old time-table, only 
by the most drastic dislocation of the economy. These goals 
include a 21 rather than an 18 division army, an Air Force 
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oi 143 instead of 95 groups, new building-for the Navy, and 


3.7 million instead of 3.5 million men in uniform. ’ 
will be met, but by an 18-month effort running thre 
1953 and the first half of 1954, rather than a sharp, six-month 
peak in preduction in 19§3. Tae aircraft programme, how- 


ever, will not be complete until 1955, perhaps even 1956. 


Giving the arms programme more time means assuming 
that no major war will break out for two years. But the cuts 


in the budget may not do a great deal more than make a 
virtue of necessity, The arms programme is already behind 


schedule. A cut in the aircraft target from 1,850 a month 
in September, 1953, to 1,250 will not mean any reduction 
in the number to-come off the production lines. for at least 
a year. Now only 600 a month are being produced. Mr 
Wilson, the defence mobiliser, would. argue, indeed, that 
there has been no cutback, but simply a facing of the facts 
of production. Under the new schedules, the expansion of 
basic industries, such as. steel. and aluminium, will be 
nearing completion before the arms factories reach their peak 
demand for metals, and civilian industries need not be 
crushed between the two. A: more moderate pace, moreover, 
will lessen inflationary pressures in the year ahead, Even 
the military, though they.are uneasy, can find some compen- 
sations. Costly contracts, signed when speed was all that 
rhattered, are being reviewed ; the door-need not be slammed 
so hastily ‘on.changes in design. There is less risk of building 
up vast stocks of arms, only to see them become obsolete. 
The aircraft industry, guaranteed three or four years at least 
of work, will find it easier to attract the workers it needs. 


For the civilian economy, the dividends are alread 
- beginning to come in, The Air Force has turned ba 
20 million pounds of aluminium which it is not now justified 
in keeping, and a-mullion have been promised to Detroit, 
where further cuts in automobile production in the second 
quarter threatened to swell unemployment dangerously. Real 
relief from the materials pinch is not expected until the 
autumn, when the new steel and aluminium supplies will 
begin to come in, but at least the pinch is not likely to grow 
worse just before the election. 


* * * 


McCarthy’s New Lease of Life 


Senator Welker, one of Senator McCarthy’s admirers, 
has replaced Senator Margaret Chase Smith, Mr McCarthy’s 
most outspoken Republican critic, on the committee which 
is investigating his fitness for membership of the Senate. 
With Mrs Smith went the possibility that the committee 
might censure Mr McCarthy—there was never any real 
hope of his expulsion—and that the Republicans of 
Wisconsin might thus be encouraged to send a less shameful 
representative to Washington next November. The governor 
of the state, Mr. Kohler, who, it had been hoped, 
would oppose Mr McCarthy in public as he has in 
private, has now decided to play for safety and to run again 
for governor hand-in-hand with Senator McCarthy, instead 
of trying to wrest the Republican Senatorial nomination from 
him. No one but Mr Kohler is considered to have a chance 
of defeating Mr McCarthy. % 


Even the national leaders of the Republican party are now 
reaching out for Senator McCarthy's coat-tails. Senator 
Taft has for the first time declared that his attack on Com- 
munists in. the State Department was fully justified. And 
Senator Styles Bridges inaugurated his leadership of the 
Republicans in the Senate -by introducing a resolution 
declaring that one of Mr McCarthy's standing targets, Dr 
Philip Jessup, US delegate to the-UN Assembly, does not 
command the confidence of the American people. Not to 
be outdone, Senator McCarran; a‘Democrat, has been sub- 

_jecting Mr John Carter Vincent, another of Mr McCarthy’s 
‘victims, to a “ brutal badgering,” to which Mr Vincent laid 
himself open by insisting on presenting his case publicly, 


‘letting Sen Mi [ 

lenged. Incensed by accusations against 
’ Mr McCarthy publicly), Mr Truman declared at a 
ference that the Senator was a pathol 


- his-recent allegations have been ba: 
- files that he could only have obtained through the services 


Railways? Heavy Load 


‘Congress into aiding the carriers rat 
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and making it-clear that there- was go foundation for the 
eh dery sc Waurminenrginn, apa 


President ‘Truman is another who has no intention of 
ing Senator McCarthy enjoy his new lease of life unchal- 
aides (one of whdm has relatives in Wisconsin who oppose 
con- 

al case, a liar and a 
character assassin. He might have that Mr McCarthy 
apparently has no objection to profiting from disloyalty, for 
based on secret government 


of a spy. Mr McCarthy says he has no time to sue the 
President for calling him “ dirty names.” He is, however, 
brave enough to take. indirect-action against his press critics— 
Time magazine and a Milwaukee newspaper—by urging 
advertisers to boycott these publications, But in striking at 


‘the freedom of the American press, even Senator McCarthy 
may have bitten off more than he canchew, 
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The multitude’ of- problems ‘besetting the country’: 


130 railway lines has made Senator Bricker, . right-wing 








Republican from Ohio, suggest that they might have to be 
nationalised—a <page lacked propdsal designed to stir 
ther than to force them 
into the fate Senator Bricker regards as‘ worse than death. 


As a ge service the railways have already been subject 
-to public, re ! 
come under the Railway Labour Act; their freight and 


gulation for 75 years. Theit labour relations 


passenger tariffs and routes are subject to the Interstatc 
Commerce Commission as well as, for interstate traffic, to 
the public utilities commissions of the states, and the mobi- 
lisation programme places their expansion under the control 
of the Defence Transport Authority. The railways complain 
that they are bound with far more of the red tape of regula- 
tion than are their competitors—lorries, inland ships, air- 
lines and buses. 

' At the moment the ICC, which can put both floor and 
ceiling on railway charges, is considering a request by the 
carriers for the full 15 per cent increase im freight rates that 
they have been campaigning for since-early in 1951. Last 
August they were given a temporary rise of 9 per cent for 
the eastern lines and 6 per cent for all others; it was 
temporary because the ICC was not sure that the addition! 
revenue needed should come from higher. freight rates. In 
presenting their claims the railways have marshalled a varicty 
of arguments and grievances. Rising costs and taxes have 
meant that, even though gross operating revenue reached 
more than $ro billion last year, net operating income dropped 
as well as the rate of return on investment. This turns up 
another facet of the question, the need to attract capital for 
expansion. Since 1945 an average of over $1 billion a year 
has been spent on equipment and facilities ; last year the 
figure was $1.4 billion and, in spite of claims of poverty, even 
greater expansion is planned for 1952. 

Indirectly, railway firemen have also been stoking the b!aze 
under the ICC, with their pressure on the roads for wage 
increases. Since a strike threat in August, 1950, the railways 
have technically been under Army control and, of the four 


_ chief operating unions, only the trainmen have reached 2 


settlement with the companies. A Presidential board, whose 
hearings were boycotted by the unions, recommended two 
weeks ago that the remaining three—the firemen, engincers 
and conductors—accept a similar settlement, which would 
provide substantial wage raises, an additional increase when 
the work week drops from 48 to 40 hours, and modifications 
in working rules desired. by the companies. The unions 
have, for the moment, spurned the board’s proposals, object- 
ing to the rules changes but not to the wage increases. 
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‘Theres a whole mornings mail answered !” 


Perfectly recorded by the Dictaphone Time-Master on a single Dictabelt 


On to one little Dictabelt, you can often dictate the microphone picks up every word, even a whisper — 
replies to a whole morning’s mail! There they are, per- making transcription easier for your secretary. 
: fectly, clearly recorded and ready for your secretary to ONLY THE TIME-MASTER OFFERS ALL THIS! 


transcribe at the most convenient moment, 

For the amazing little Dictabelts—small pliable plastic 
belts—give more recording as well as better recording. 
In fact it was the invention of the Dictabelt that led to 
the development of the Time-Master—a smaller, simpler, 
more efficient dictating machine than was ever thought 


1. Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightly 
larger than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording 
and reproduction. 3. Uniform backspacing, immediate 
place finding. 4. Simple automatic operation. 5. Mail- 
able, filable, expendable Dictabelts, low-cost plastic 
medium. 6. Service facilities in principal cities, 





sible! ae 
possible! Dictaphone dependability. 

SIMPLER, CLEARER DICTATION Write for TIME-MASTER literature to Dictaphone Co., 
Dictation with a Time-Master is remarkably simple. Lid., Dept. O, 107 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


Controls are reduced to a minimum and are wherever 


possible, fully automatic. The tap of a finger is all you 
need to put a new Dictabelt in or get a completed Dicta- CG APH O N E 
ws out; flick a switch and you're all set for 15 minutes 
of crystal-cl ording. : 
ee a GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
And Time-Master recording is clear —the sensitive Dicigtiien cil itabes web dagaeh Prete Mavin 
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Senator McCarran’s Beat 


The Attorney General has at last rescued the State 
Department from the embarrassment of having to refuse a 
visa to Mr Graham Greene, the British author and prominent 
Roman Catholic layman, on the ground that he would en- 
danger American security, The Attorney General has the 
power, which under the Internal Security Act the visa depart- 
ment has not, to overlook Mr Greene’s too-candid admission 
that when he was a student he had, for two months, joiried 
the Communist party. Other eminent applicants, such as 
Dr Ernest Chain, one of the developers of penicillin, have 
not been so lucky, Under pressure from the State Depart- 
ment, which knows how much these senseless exclusions 
blacken America’s name abroad, Senator McCarran has 
agreed to shorten his watch-dog’s chain a trifle ; former Com- 
munists will be admitted if they have recanted and demon- 
strated their redemption for five years. There is no thought, 
however, in an election year, of repealing or substantially 
modifying the Internal Security Act. 


Instead, the Act seems likely to be embedded permanently 
in the 300-page revision of the immigration and naturalisa- 
tion laws which the Senate Judiciary Committee has been 
preparing, That Senator McCarran should preside over the 
codification of the basic law is unfortunate and a guarantee 
that the emphasis will be on restriction, rather than freedom. 
Nevertheless, even his draft has some good pojnts: it ends 
the offensive policy of Oriental exclusion by assigning token 
immigration quotas to the Japanese, Burmese, Siamese, and 
so on, and permits them to become citizens. (The Chinese 
received their rewafd during the war.) The Bill fails, how- 
ever, to.open the door to immigration any further ; it does 
not even allow unused portions of one country’s quota to be 
transferred to another, whose nationals may have to wait 
from ten to forty years for admission. Nor does it modernise 
the basis on which national quotas are calculated. 


Other members are sponsoring Bills which include these 
reforms, and hope that the need for labour and the happy 
experience with the Displaced Persons programme may per- 
suade Congress to liberalise the law. So far, Americans have 
not regretted their generosity in providing a haven for 
336,000 DPs in the past two years—a third of the million 
or more resettled by the International ‘Refugee Organisation. 
Senator McCarran, however, has made objections to the 
appointment of Mr Donald Kingsley, former head of the 
IRO, to run the provisional organisation which has succeeded 
it and is to experiment with moving some of Europe’s 
surplus population. He has gone on to submit a resolution 
that the United States should withdraw its. support from the 
new committee, and set up an independent agency in Wash- 
ington to supervise this new migration. Presumably he 
wants to lock the United States back door in South America 
as tightly as he has locked its front one on Ellis Island. 


* * x 


t 


Fair Trade or Price Fixing? 


The forces fighting for what they call fair trade, and 
their opponents call price fixing, have manceuvred themselves 
into a favourable position for the start of their war to end 
price wars. It was made. necessary by the Supreme Court 
decision last May that a manufacturer outside a state cannot 
make retailers in that state observe minimum resale prices 
on his products unless he has signed individual agreements 
with them ; previously it had been thought that the Miller- 
Tydings Act of 1937, which applied state fair trade laws 
(45 states have them) to interstate commerce, enabled a manu- 
facturer to hold all retailers to an agreement signed with 
only one of them. This decision made a mockery of fair 
trade, in the opinion of its advocates, and they immediately 
mobilised to force Congress to make resale price maintenance 
binding on non-signers. “ 


403 
One Bill, an amendment to the Miller-Tydings Act, has 
been languishing in the House Judiciary Committee, since its 
chairman, Mr Celler, is strongly opposed to price fixing. 


. But another Bill has now been introduced by Mr McGuire, 


in the form of an amendment to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, which puts it under the wing of the Commerce 
Committee. Here the chairman, Mr Crossor, fights under the 
fair trade flag, and he beat Mr Celler to the draw by unex- 
pectedly opening hearings at which the case for fair trade is 
being put in a very favourable atmosphere, with much emotion 


and -publicity, by spokesmen for retail chemists and other 
little businessmen. 


Nowadays it is the small retailers who cling to the fair 
trade laws, which protect them from price cutting by depart- 


_ Ment and chain stores, much more than the manufacturers, 


who originally proposed fair trade as a protection for their 
brand names. Only-about one-sixth of the trade in branded 
goods is actually under fair trade agreements ; other forms 


of protection, such as the licensing of dealers, have frequently © 


been found more satisfactory. Many manufacturers must 
in their hearts have been relieved when last summer’s price 
war, set off by the Supreme Court decision, cleared retailers’ 
shelves of accumulated stocks of fair traded goods, and pro- 
duced a substantial number of new orders. Full scale 
hostilities lasted only about a month, but sporadic breaches 
of resale price agreements have been reported since then, and 
a new outbreak of fighting is likely. this summer if retail 
trade continues to be disappointing. Meanwhile a continuous 
underground operation is being conducted by a rapidly 
growing number of discount houses, which sell branded 
goods at one-fifth or more below listed prices; they can 
afford to do this because they can save on advertising and 
showroom space, since their customers take advantage of the 


manufacturers’ national advertising and displays in local 
stores. 


Shorter Notes 


President Truman some time ago withdrew his nomination 
of General Mark Clark as US Ambassador to the Vatican but 
he has not given up hope of diplomatic representation there. 
However, the Senate, which must confirm such appoint- 
ments, is most unlikely to approve the creation of such a post 
in view of the strong Protestant opposition to what is 
regarded as a violation of the separation of church and state. 


* 


At last one of the strongholds of discrimination against 
Negroes in sports, the Professional Golfers Association, has 
had to give way before a vigorous attack by Mr Joe Louis, 
former boxing champion. Largely as a result of his fight over 
the issue, Mr Louis was allowed to play in the recent PGA 
tournament at San Diego, California, and the association 
voted to change its rules to allow one Negro professional and 
one Negro amateur to play in each PGA event. This is but a 
partial victory, since participation in tournaments depends 
on invitations from the local PGA group, and the South 
therefore will still be able to discriminate against Negroes. 


* 


Enterprise that is a little too “free” is plaguing two 
American companies. In one case a television servicing firm 
in New York was forced into bankruptcy because some of 
its employees had taken over $400,000 worth of TV parts 
since_1947 to set themselves up in smaller television repair 


shops.’» And from Wisconsin, the Parker Pen Company has. 


asked the State Department to act against widespread counter- 
feiting of its pens, including even the brand name, in Italy 
and Japan? The head of the firm said that it should be 
made clear that “ Americans mean something quite different 
than imitation when they speak of free enterprise.” 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Iraq—Land ‘of Promise—I 


Gee week the Iraqi Chamber of Deputies ratified by 
89 votes to 7 the oil agreement which the Cabinet 
negotiated late last summer with the Iraq Petroleum 
Company—the international body which, with associates at 
Mosul and Basra, operates the extraction and export of all 
Iraq’s great oil resources. The agreement, which is the 
fashionable fifty-fifty profit sharing arrangement now enjoyed 
by all other Middle Eastern producers except Persia, was 
formally signed last week by the Iraqi Minister of Economics, 
and has since been unammmously approved by the parlia- 
mentary economic committee. Some opposition parties have 
condemned its “ injustice ”; party politics demand that they 
should do so. But ever, since the bulk of them resigned their 
seats in dudgeon over a year ago, they have not been strongly 
represented in a parliament which consists largely of 
independents. Many of these last sit, almost hereditarily, 
for -the districts with 


unrelated. Iraqi districts, strung together by their great 
rivers, all share, collectively and perennially, in the national 
disaster caused by flood, and know from personal experience 
that only vast sums of money can control this scourge. A 
conception of the nation-wide benefits to be derived from oil 
revenue is, therefore, relatively easier to grasp, even for the 
uneducated, than it is for a Persian. 

Lastly, nationalist yearnings to tS oka a national oil 
industry will in part be met. domestic refining 
and marketing of oil will henceforth be in Iraqi-hands. The 
Iraqi government lately reached, with the subsidiaries of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company that used to run refining 
and marketing in Iraq, an agreement whereby “both these 
operations are now to be taken over. It will build a 
new refinery outside Baghdad (for which a {9 million 
contract has been awarded to the American firm of Kel- 
loggs). A second refinery 





which their families are 
linked, and, by custom, 
they tend to support 
whatever government is 
in power. Opposition to 
ratification is, therefore, 
to be found outside rather 
than inside parliament. 
The relative sobriety of 
this scene has surprised 
those who have watched 
nationalist passion defeat 
economic self-interest in 
Persia. Undoubtedly, Iraq 
is capable of sudden, 
passionate outbursts of 
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will be built near Basra. 
For the Baghdad plant, 
the government will pur- 
chase oil from Kirkuk 
which will be piped to it 
by IPC at a cost of only 
5s. 6d. per ton—the price 
of the transport. Both 
these state concerns, to- 
gether with domestic 
marketing are, until 1961, 
to be run by a British firm 
acting as the govern- 
ment’s managing agent. 
Some idea of the 














wealth that the agree- 
ment, if ratified, will 
bring into Iraq’s national 








nationalist temper. It |\#/ © a — Poston 
demonstrated this fact in | 1/4 \ see ove co aan 
January, 1948, when, | ; 


for a mixture of reasons,’ 
the Opposition called the 
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coffers can be gleaned 
from the following figures. 
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crowd into the street to 


defeat the Portsmouth Treaty which the then Prime Minister 
had signed with Great Britain. Yet Iraq has not so far 
followed Persia’s example over oil. 


The Iraqi character is deeply different from the Persian, 
with a difference as great as that which distinguishes the 
English character from the French. Iraqis are the more 
realistic of the two peoples ; they have perceived (as Persians 
have, even now, not done) that Persia’s oil policy is a grave 
economic failure. They are also less conceited than the 
Persians and, therefore, less sure that they can at their present 
stage of development run complicated industrial and 
marketing operations entirely singlehanded. For instance, 
they employ on short-term contracts foreign directors for 
their irrigation and their railways. They realise that tech- 
nical training takes time, and do not all feel that interim 
employment of foreigners is beneath their dignity, They 
have also, thanks to their management of their rational 
finances—immensely superior to Persia’s—reason to know 
that their oil wealth will not disappear into the maw of daily 
expenditure, or into private sachin Again, the average 
Iraqi knows, from personal experience, and therefore much 
more surely than does his Persian counterpart, that costl 
effort made on a national scale is almost essential to improve~ 
ment of his lot as a farmer. Persian provinces are isolated and 


~ 


SJ. In 1951 Iraq produced 
: 8 million tons of oil, 
virtually all from Kirkuk, and earned an income of about 
£15 million therefrom. By the end of 1952, Kirkuk will be 
pumping at part capacity through its new 30-inch pipe, and 
this yield, together with 2 million tons from Zubair (Basra) 
field which was opened in January, should bring Iraq’s total 
output for the current year to 16 million tons. The antici- 
pated output for 1953 is 24 million tons and, for 1955, 
30 million tons, ‘The resultant revenue is expected to be 
£200 million for the five years 1951-5 and, it is estimated, 
will touch £300 million for the years 1953-7. A clause in 
the agreement now before Parliament adds that in the event 
of another state securing a higher rate per ton, Iraq can ask 
for most-favoured-nation treatment. In fact, subject only to 
the hazards of war and revolt which today face any country 
in the world, Iraq is amply justified in making ambitious 


plans for the future. 


A second ste will describe some of the natural 
advantages w it enjoys, the plans made by its own 
Development Board, those suggested in a report issued 
this week by the World Bank Phe its request, and the 
arrangements which it is making for spending money that i 
at its disposal, if it so wishes. =” a 


(To be continued) 
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Germans Name Their Price 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL. CORRESPONDENT IN BONN] 


For two days last week the wireless stations of Western Ger- 
many broadcast uninterruptedly the first great debate on 
foreign affairs ever held in the Bundestag. Hitherto, Dr 
Adenauer had conducted vital negotiations on the various 
agreements determining Germany’s future—the treaties 
replacing the occupation statute, the Schuman Plan, and the 
European Defence Community—without parliament having 
a chance to express its views. Even last week it was without 
many of the relevant facts. The public had become more 
and more suspicious that the Chancellor was preparing to 
sign away German rights and manpower, and had demanded 
information with increasing annoyance. It was the last straw 
when Herr Blank, the Bonn commissioner for defence, 
announced a few weeks ago that the parliament would be 
required to.ratify or reject the coming defence treaty in toto, 
and that it would inyolve conscription. 

At this point Dr-Adenauer was forced to agree to a debate 
on the whole complex of treaties in preparation. Then came 
the eposide of the Saar. France’s sudden and, it seemed, 
deliberately provocative action in appointing an Ambassador 
in Saarbriicken was unforeseen, and ensured that the 
Bundestag met in a mood of angry resentment and over- 
whelming resolve to make an end to Germany’s inferior 
status. The Chancellor had hoped for a gesture that would 
have encouraged the Germans to accept further burdens and 
continued restraints in the interests of European defence ; 
instead he received a blow from which he and the idea of 
the defence community. are both unlikely to recover. 
Throughout last Thursday’s debate the Chancellor was not 
only on the defensive, but so conscious of the weakness of 
his own case that he failed to impress the audience. Last 
year he had excused France to the Bundestag by explaining 
that the Saar and negotiations for European unity were 
separate issues, and that German wishes would be met. 
He could not do the same again. This time he joined 
the Opposition and condemned France’s action as a breach 
of the assurance that M: Schuman had given him when he 
signed the draft Schuman plan. 


Dr. Adenauer’s Weak Defence 


The outstanding fact about the debate was, indeed, not 
only the strength of the opposition but the weakness of the 
coalition government’s defence. The outcome was, in essen- 
tials, defeat through surrender. The coalition proved that it 
agreed on many essential points with the Opposition. During 
the debate on the Schuman Plan it had been clear that Dr 
Adenauer’s main partners, the Free Democrats, held. very 
much the same views as the Social Democrats. In this 
debate the whole-hearted supporters of the Chancellor were 
even more plainly isolated. One deputy from Berlin flatly 
declared that Germany is faced with a simple choice between 


Russia and America, and that there could be no middle — 


way ; the air-lift had saved Berlin because the people of the 
city had shown their readiness to fight, and Berlin was the 
model for Western Germany. This was, however, a very 
solitary voice in two days of argument during which Ger- 
man terms for helping the west were stated with little or 
no consideration « 
should find it impossible to accept them. 

In the end, it is true, the voted by a majority 
of 48 in favour of a European f ion and German 
participation in-its defence. The Social-Democrat leader, 
Herr Ollenhauer, had declared that the deputies were not 
there to debate “how” but “whether” a defence contri- 


but 
bution should be made; this much has now been decided; 





the «alternative to be faced if the west - 





igre Army eames ice. They were drawn up, 
tc 4 deduct 1 sao claliced puction. sland, 


during the course of the debate, and reflected a slide towards 


the Opposition’s standpoint. 

The ing resolution, which stated Germany’s readiness 
in principle to take part in western defence as an equal 
partner, rejected the idea of neutrality and affirmed the aim 
of re-uniting Germany in peace. Christian Democrat 
leader in the Bundestag, Dr von Brentano, specifically 
asserted that by reunion the government meant the re- 
establishment of Germany's 1937 frontiers. The four rese- 
lutions which laid down the terms on which the German 
government must stand in negotiations with the Allies 
demanded in essence: the release of all “ war criminals,” 
except those found personally guilty of crimes in the 


_ customary sense ; political freedom in the Saar ; and recogni- 


tion that Germany is already contributing almost its maxi- 
mum to defence, and that social welfare is the best form of 
defence. A final comprehensive resolution dealt with the 
contracts which are to end the occupation regime. It laid 
down that the troops. stationed in Germany must have no 
special rights ; the sovereignty of the Federal Republic must 
be complete, except in matters such as Berlin where it is in 
the German interest to restrict it for the time being. There 
must be no “ petrification” of the occupation regime in the 
new treaties, and Germany must be free to decide what 
allied measures it wants to retain ; nothing must be done to 
prejudice a future peace treaty ; all discriminatory organs, 
such as the Military Security Board, must disappear, and ail 
controls on industry must be lifted. Germany must make 


‘only one financial defence contribution, covering relief to 


refugees as well as the cost of allied troops in Germany ; the 
German labour and guard units in Allied service must be dis- 
solved ; disputes must be referred to neutral arbitration ; and 
Berlin must be more closely linked with the Federal Republic. 


A Frank Challenge 


Each phrase of these resolutions is heavily weighted with 
consequences. In essence they frankly challenge the occu- 
pying powers to give up any further attempt to restrict 
German sovereignty. For example, the government could, if 
it chose, re-establish the Ruhr trusts and cartels. In all 
probability, the industry: itself would not wish to set up 


- precisely the old structure ; but enough would be done to 
‘ strengthen Germany’s position inside the coal-steel union of 


the Schuman Plan. The French, on the other hand, will 
hardly agree to setting the machinery of the Schuman union 
in motion if the Ruhr trusts are not first broken up. 


A completely new situation must be faced by Dr Adenauer 
and the Allies with whom he has been working out the new 
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status of Germany and the European Defence Community. 
Presumably, negotiations will now be continued ; but it will 
be in the knowledge that the German parliament will reject 
any treaty that departs from the terms laid down last week. 


Last Friday’s debate left the opposition in a very strong 
position for an appeal to the electorate next year, even if Dr 
Adenauer. goes on rejecting the widespread demand for 
general elections now. The Social Democrats added more 
provisos to the list made by the government, and in the end 
voted against even the qualified resolution in favour of taking 
part in defence on a footing of equality. Four main points 
were made by them. They demanded that the United States 
shall defend Germany with the same effective strength as 
“any other point on its own frontier.” The German army 
must not be set up in order that the Americans can “ call 
the boys back.” Full sovereignty and social welfare must 
precede ‘a contribution to defence. And nothing must be 
done to prevent a four power agreement on German unity. 


How Spaniards Live 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE special tourist exchange rate enjoyed by British visitors 
to Spain (of whom there will no doubt be fewer this year) 
is apt to give much too favourable an impression of the cost 
of living in that country. Nor is it always easy for the casual 
visitor to appreciate the very wide gap that exists between 
wages and prices. Take, for example, a young couple in 
Madrid, where conditions compare favourably with most other 
parts of the country, particularly the south. The husband 
works in a clerical job on the railways from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
daily, earning 1,000 pesetas a month. This sum includes a 
bonus distributed on a points system—five for a wife and one 
for each child—and is about double the earnings of a manual 
worker. Even so, with such staple items of Spanish diet 
as bread (black market) and beans at between 10 and 12 
ptas. a kilo, lentils at 8.50, vegetables between 8 and Io, 
and chickpeas between 7 and 9-ptas. a kilo, his salary is 
barely sufficient to feed his wife and young child, let alone 
to clothe them and pay the rent. He has therefore to supple- 
ment his income by doing another job in his spare time, and 
rarely gets to bed before midnight. His wife also earns 
money by sewing. 

The young couple live with their in-laws in a working- 
class district. Their tiny bedroom ‘has no windows and little 
space for more than the bed, while the child sleeps in an 
equally windowless alcove. This is the only place that this 


young married couple have to themselves. To get a flat in a. 


working-class district, they would have to pay between 8,000 
and 15,000 ptas. key money and then about §00 ptas. a month 
rent for a new flat or 1§0 ptas. for an old one (three rooms 
and a kitchen, two of the rooms without windows). It is 
hardly surprising that husband, wife and child have all been 
unwell. Their experience of the medical attention provided 
by the theoretically excellent State social services was 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, But it must be remembered that 
this family is fortunate by comparison with many, particu- 
larly with those agricultural workers who are also casual 
labourers, and who constitute about a quarter of the total 
population of the country. 


Spanish attention has recently been focused on working- 
class conditions by an article in Ecclesia, the organ of Accién 
Catolica. This article is the record of a talk given by the 
Archbishop of Valencia on the findings of a sort of -“ Gallup 
poll” taken among workers, It is the first of its kind to have 
been made public in Franco Spain, and it is doubtful whether 
such outspoken comment would have been allowed except in 
a religious journal with a limited circulation. The following 
are some of the findings of the inquiry... 


The worker believes his legal wages to be at starvation 
level, and unjust; without making allowances for either 
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the civil war or the world war, he attributes his plight to 


the anxiety of his employers to enrich themselves and to the 
extravagance of the wealthy. He does not appreciate the 


~ social services, although he makes use of them ; he believes 


that if the amount now deducted for contributions to the 
social services were added to his present earnings, they might 
add up to a living wage. At the bottom of his heart he 
believes that he is entitled to a rent-free dwelling. The worker 
hates to be bossed by his employer even more than he hates 
injustice. He is not interested in politics ; he would prefer 
to have a government in which he had some say, but does 
not want to be worried by responsibilities. He has no faith 
in his trade union, which he regards as mixed up in politics 
and on the side of the bosses. He hates his employers and 
the rich ; he also hates the Army and the Church, which he 
regards as their supporters, but while he fears the Army he is 
not afraid of the Church, 


Six in a Room 


The Archbishop goes on to tell of what is being done 
to house the poor, but illustrates the need for further effort 
by a case known to him. A doctor had been called to visit 
an old woman, and in a room nine square metres’ in area 
he found six people sleeping on maize leaves, the old woman 
in the farthest corner. The Archbishop points out that this 
is only one case among hundreds... He then comes to the 
support of the worker by giving it as his opinion that the 
legal wage is indeed unjust and cannot meet the worker’s 


_ bare requirements of food, clothing, housing and education 


for his children. An employer paying only the legal wage 
might not be brought to justice by his fellow men, but would 
nevertheless be. subject to God’s justice unless there were 
some adequate reason for his action. 


The’ Archbishop then suggests ways in which the employer 
could enable the worker to earn a living wage: by allowing 
him to work longer hours, if this was no detriment to health 
(there being nothing sacred about the statutory eight hour 
day); by bonuses for higher production ; by special pay- 
ments ; and by measures for his welfare such as the subsi- 
dised sale of food at low prices. It might be said that if the 
worker spent less on tobacco, alcohel; cinemas, amusements 
and women, he would be better fed, clothed, and housed, 
and his children better educated. This might be true, but 
the amount saved would be negligible, since there was con- 
crete evidence that the worker paid very little for his 
pleasures. He believed himself to be a slave, and sought 
such pleasures as a relief from his chains. ; 


This extremely frank analysis by the Archbishop of 
Valencia is yet another example of one of the most interesting 
features of Spain today: the growing and justifiable concern 
of the Church with the economic and social conditions of the 
working class. 


The Malays Look at Malaya 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] . 


THEgreat volume of public discussion in British circles 
which has followed Mr Lyttelton’s tour in Malaya and the 
appointment of the new High Commissioner has not passed 
without contributions from leading Malays. The following 
represents a fair account of some of them. 

The British, they remark fora start, did not conquer 
Malaya but made treaties with Malay rulers and became no 
more than the protecting power. Under British protection, 
however, the country at first prospered amazingly. Good 
luck in tin and rubber accumulated a wealth that gave Malaya 
the highest standard of living in Asia, and surpluses were 
nod vik Sie copie] dot the sleet settee ot terry 

ther capi t ural community was happy 
and richly productive. sf aS 

Nevertheless, the protecting power could not protect the 
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country against the Japanese, since the important centre was 
Europe. Moreover, during the war the Colonial Office 
planned the ill-starred Malayan Union which in effect made 
Malaya a Crown Colony. The scheme could have been 
adopted, but the Golonial Office presented it’ so badly that 
‘opposition was stirred up and the cumbrous Federation is 
the result. The warm welcome to the delivering ’troops was 
dissipated by the British Military’ Authority, of which the 
morals were so bad that it was called the Black Market 
Association. : 


After the war, the Colonial Office sent one of its members 
as High Commissioner, Sir Edward Gent. He brought in 
a vast apparatus of new depdrtments—social welfare, 
economic advisers, import and export, war damage, 
currency controllers and others—to such an extent that 
under-secretaries were multiplied by ten: The clerical staff - 
had suffered severely in the occupation, and newcomers to 
the service had only had Japanese education ; since ‘there 
was no post-entry service training, the administration was 
almost crushed under the burden, 


Since then, things have gone from bad to worse. © The 
emergency started in June, 1948. This brought a flood of 
experts from home, who were recently described by a cynical 
Indian in the Federal Council as “all men of proved ability 
and wide administrative experience.” The first GOC 
promised te -end the war by Christmas. General Briggs 
had a plan which cost millions, but has not ended the war. 
Colonel Gray, the: Commissioner of Police, was full of the 
offensive spirit and for long denied his men. armour for 
their cars or barbed wire for their stations. Sir William 
Jenkin, the Criminal Intelligence Chief, came; he resigned 
and has left. The two ablest Malayan police officers, 
Dalley and ‘O’Connell, resigned, as their advice was never 
taken and they were never allowed a free hand. Other 
policemen who did well before the war were deliberately 
side-tracked and the promotion they felt to be their due 
was given to Palestinians. 


In addition, economic advisers have been thrust on 
Malaya. The head of the Agricultural Department is from 
Africa. The head of the Medical Department—~and Malaya 
is immensely proud of its medical services—is to come from 
Africa, Law officers from elsewhere come in, and one, a 
Judge of the Supreme Court, becomes Officer Administering 
the Government—no doubt making Dicey spin in his grave. 

Even Sir Henry Gurney came from Palestine and brought 
in more Palestinians who know none of the languages or 
customs or prejudices of the country and give much offence. 
The prewar administration and its survivors are given to 
understand that they are fossils, out of date, and unwelcome. 
It is scarcely surprising that they are mentally as well as 
operationally depressed—and that morale throughout Malaya 
is as low as it is. 


‘¢Parliament of Asia’’ 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Mucu useful work has been done by the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the- Far East (ECAFE), which was set 
up by the Unite Nations in 1947, and which has just held 
its eighth meeting in Rangoon. When the Commission 
began its work, the vast triangular region which it has to 
cover, stretching from Afghanistan to Korea and New 
Zealand, was not only an inchoate grouping of countries 
unaccustomed to mutual co-operation, but an area in which 
reliable statistics and data were few and far between. Some 
of its publications and.documents “are now beginning to 
stand comparison with those of the Economic Commiission 
for Europe. Moreover the Commission, with its specialist 
committees and working parties, has provided a mecting- 
place for practical co-operation among countries that share 
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_~ Inthe article on page 
. Economist it was stated that “in 1951 the total labour force 
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a very definite common denominator, the desire for 





economic development. The delegate of Pakistan 
yubtedly sincere when he ‘said at the closing s 
on February 8th that the commission had. beco: 


mass of impracticable projects. . 


valuable 1 


their urgency, feasibility, degree of 

prospect of concrete results.. The benefits of ‘this system 
were shown at the Rangoon meeting, which for the most 
part eschewed. cloud-castle debates in favour of such prac- 
tical decisions as the sending of a group of experts to study 
the Japanese iron and steel industry, and thé convening of a 
regional conference on mineral resources. Much of the 
ten-day session was devoted to the review of reports. from 
technical committees, whose recent work in fields ranging 
from flood control to trade between Asia and was in 
general found lly satisfactory, One study which may 
prove of icular importance in the long run is that 
concerned with the mobilising of domestic capital in Asian 


countries 







Soviet Advertising 

Against this background of friendly teamwork, the actions 
of the Soviet delegates stood out in sharp relief ; indeed, 
by their behaviour at Rangoon, the Russians may well have 
lost significant ground on the wider political front of their 
campaign to turn the independent states of Asia against the 
free world. Both in the plenaty sessions and in the com- 
mittee meetings which preceded them, the Russians were 
alone ‘ tabling blatantly dis —— refusing 
to seek common ground. secured li support. India, 
Burma and Indonesia inclined towards the Soviet view on 
the question of Chinese representation, but when the 
Soviet delegate in the committee on industry and trade 
denounced the sins of foreign capital, almost every Asian 
representative rose to confute him. The Indian delegate 
declared frankly that India had found.that it could not do 
without en Fe hay and bana > latter was in no way 
responsible for / erty. equally cool reception 
was given to eties poh the great Ag advertise 
Soviet trading offers; and a Soviet demand that these 
offers should be recofded in the text of the commission’s 
report was rejected by thirteen votes to one, with no 
abstentions. 
Japan, not yet a member of the Commission, was repre- 
sented in Rangoon by observers. - There was some debate as 
to the propriety of admitting the > to membership 
before the peace. treaty had been ratified by an adequate 
number of nations ; but agreement was reached 
on a Pakistani proposal requesting the Economic and Social 
Council to extend: ECAFE’s geographical to include 
Japan, with the proviso that if the Council so decides, Japan 
will be admitted to associate membership. It is therefore 
probable that, by the time the commission reassembles for 
its next meeting, which will be held in Java, Japanese 
delegates will be able to take their-seats, although, like the 
eight other associate members, they will have no right to 
vote. : 
* * + 


Correction 
346 of the last issue of The 


(in the Soviet Union) rose by an additional 1,600,000 to 


40.8 million—ie., over a million more than in 1940.” This 


should read “ over nine million more than in 1940.” 
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Has nobody told you, Mr. Grigson? 


Most drivers take the underneath of a car for granted, but industry cannot leave protection from 
rust to chance. Among the most effective methods of rust removal and rust prevention are those calling 
for phosphorie acid. Albright and Wilson’s phosphate products in many different ways, often 


anonymously, are giving manufacturers what they want—to provide the better goods which the public needs. 


49 PARK LANE, LONDON W.1. WORKS: OLDBURY AND WIDNES. 
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‘dE element iron is the most important of all metals 

and, next to aluminium, the most widely distributed. 
It has been estimated that there is an average of one cwt. 
of iron for every ton of the earth’s crust. There are many 
different forms of iron ore, but only four -- hematite, 
magnetite, limonite and siderite — are of industrial value. 
Most of the iron ore mined in England comes from the 
siderite deposits at Corby in Northamptonshire and the 
Scunthorpe district of Lincolnshire. Iron ore smelted in 
a blast furnace with coke and limestone becomes pig iron, 
the raw material from which cast iron, wrought iron and 
steel are made. Steel, the strongest metal in common use, 
is iron containing about 1% of carbon. Though iron is a 
newcomer compared with copper and bronze, more than 
3,000 years ago it was used to make implements and 
weapons. Today it is an essential in the structure of 
civilization. Without it, there would be no failways, 
steamships, skyscrapers or machinery. Apart from -its 
use in the construction of chemical plant, iron and some 
of its compounds are vital in certain chemical processes. 
I.C.I. uses iron as a catalyst in the production of synthetic 
ammonia, and iron pyrites—a sulphide 
of iron —in sulphuric acid manufacture. 
It also uses some of the oxides of iron 
to make pigments for the paint and rubber 


industries. 
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MEASURING INSTRUMENTS + SWITCHBOARD INSTRUMENTS + VOLTAGE REGULATORS 5 


~ You know what 
a this is: but 
what is this? 
a | 















+ INSULATION » MIGH VOLTAGE AC. & O.C. TESTING EQUIPMENT 


The familiar electric clock and the rarer 60kVA 
F Large Transformer have one thing in common. 
On each is stamped the name Ferranti, a name 
eam) that has become’ part of the history of electricity. 
FERRANTI LTD. HOLLINWOOD LANCS. AND 36 KINGSWAY W.C.2 
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SPEED THE 
NEW HOUSES 











Lead industries Bevelopment Council, Eagle House, Jermyn St., London, $.W.1 
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Czechoslovakia’s New - 


* Model Army 


[FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT] 


RECENT news from Czechoslovakia suggests that the efforts 
of Dr Cepiéka, the Minister of Defence, to build a New 
Model army with which to crush imperialism have not so 
far been crowned with the triumphant success that attended 
his better known predecessor in this field, Oliver Cromwell. 
Dr Cepitka, it will be recalled, took over the task of russian- 
ising the Czechoslovak army in April, 1950, from General 
Svoboda who had been in command of the Czechoslovak 
forces on the Russian front during the war and who, perhaps 
for that reason, -had not pushed on with the re-modelling of 
the Czechoslovak army as fast as the Kremlin wished. 


Fresh from his successes in sovietising the Czechoslovak 
penal code and in bringing the Roman Catholic Church in 
Czechoslovakia under close Communist control, Dr Cepitka 
brandished his unaccustomed military broom with con- 
siderable energy. He gave the army a new uniform, intro- 
duced political commissars into every unit and instructed all 
ranks to report upon any neglect of duty by their superiors 
with the not unnatural result that he soon had to admonish 
the commissars to help the military officers maintain disci- 
pline. Accompanying these measures was a drastic purge of 
officers and NCOs, whether serving or on the reserve, as the 
first step towards turning the whole army into a reliable 
instrument for the building of socialism. Dr Cepitka 
also aried to popularise the period of army training by 
raising the pay of conscripts, improving their amenities and 
urging local communities to “adopt” units. The effect of 
the adoption, however, was to provide extra “ brigades ” to 
do farm and factory work when the young soldiers were not 
actually engaged in military duties. 


The first to feel the full impact of Dr Cepi¢ka’s broom 
were the recruits called up for their two years’ term in 
September, 1950. Since that date, not only the organisation 
but the whole system of field and: barrack square training 
has been on Russian lines in spite of the fact that the com- 
parative disregard of the Russians for human life means that, 
if there:were 4 war, the Czechoslovak army would in all 
probability ‘suffer casualties which would cripple the country 
for generations. In order to integrate the older classes into 
the New Model army, a number of ie, especially the 
wartime partisan groups, have been called up from time to 
time to take part in manceuvres with the conscripts. There 
is reason to believe that this necessary step has sometimes 
had unfortunate results. Most of the so-called partisans, in 
particular, have no military training or ‘discipline worth 
speaking of, having carefully abstained from any form of 
military activity during the war. On one occasion, during 
maneeuvres at Kynsvart, near Marianské Lazne, they gaily 
started firing one night simply to amuse themselves. ‘They 
were using blank but some conscripts nearby, thinking that 
war had started, replied with ball and several of the partisans 
were killed, 


Meanwhile, the industrial manpower situation in Czecho- 
slovakia has made it impossible for Dr Cepi¢ka’s New Model 
to be much more than dressed by the Left. Industry has 
claimed every recruit it can, including the conscripts, with 
the result that many of those called up for training have not 
even received their uniforms. In particular, all the known 
unreliables aré immediately sent into the mines. Of the 
forty-odd lads called up for “ military” service last October 
from one small community between Brno and Zlin, seventeen 
were in the Ostrava-Karvinna coal mines before they had 
beeps ene tr cintictamcesc re wee 

ccor to the reports reaching Vienna, there is an officer 
of the BOVE actey GENChAA Mlbepeily: foc’ lowtrcciouit' pcr 


entirely replaced. 
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poses, to each unit of the Czechoslovak army. Liaison is also 
maintained the Soviet Embassy in Prague, the 
military department of which has been, and still is, in the 
hands of a colonel-general. But there is a growing impres- 
sion in Czechoslovakia that this system is about to be changed 


_ and that the Czechoslovak army, like the Polish, is to have a 


Soviet commander-in-chief who would acquire, or resume, 


_local nationality in order to preserve the outward appearance 
“of independence. -Marshal Koniev, whose forces are officially 


supposed to have “saved” Prague at the end of the war, 
is a natural candidate for such a post if it is created. 


Meanwhile there is still no evidence to support the theory 
that the Soviet Government has large forces in Czecho- 
slovakia. It does appear, however, that the Czechoslovak 
Government has handed over the barracks at Matliary in the 
Tatra Mountains to the Soviet army, though whether for 
recreational or training purposes is not certain. This camp 
is near the Polish frontier, and the Soviet Government is 
entitled to keep troops in Poland until the peace treaty with 
Germany comes into force. 


So far as the Czechoslovak army is concerned, there is 
reason to believe that many of the formations supposed to 
be doing garrison duty in the towns are actually in camps 
some distance away. This is certainly true, for example, of 
the Zvolen garrison in Slovakia. Zvolen is some twenty miles 
south of Banska Bystrica where anti-Government partisans — 
are said to be active. The other chief centres for traiming 
seem to be Prostejov, Olomouc, Pilsen, Brno and Kosice. 
There are also garrisons based on such places as Leopoldov, 
Piestany, where there is considerable air activity, Pardubice, 
Domazlice, and Presov, and of course Prague. Very few 
recruits are trained near their homes and every training unit 
appears to include people from all parts of the country. Very 
few Slovaks, in particular, are allowed to stay in Slovakia 
during their period of training. 


How Red is the Army? 


Reports about the extent to which Cepitka’s New Model 
army is being permeated with the communistic spirit poured 
down its throats vary widely. It is worth mentioning, how- 
ever, that when there were demonstrations by factory workers 
in Brno on May Ist against the reductions in wages, the army 
and the police both excused themselves from dispersing the 
demonstrators on the grounds that they had been taught by 
their political instructors that only capitalists used the army 
against the workers. The authorities took the hint and called 
in the factory guards to whom no such restrictions applied. 
When further demonstrations took place—in connection with 
the abolition of the customary Christmas bonus—the factory 
guards were at once brought into action and the army and 
police were not asked to act. 


It may be assumed that an atmy composed mainly of 
young men of the worker and peasant classes would share 
the bitter discontent of those classes regardless of the propa- 
ganda poured into it. One of the Czech refugees to whom 
your correspondent spoke recently insisted that if any well- 
known general paraded the troops under his command and 
ordered them to follow him to Prague they would do so‘with 
enthusiasm and would be joined there by the rank and file 
of all the other garrisons, though not necessarily by all the 
officers and NC Only the emergence of a suitable con- 
temporary General Monk can prove or disprove this asser- 
tion. Meanwhile, it is perhaps significant that the Govern- 
ment still keeps its most up-to-date weapons in the hands 
of the STB, or political police, who even possess tanks and 
light artillery. The army’s own equipment is also being 
gradually renewed, but the information available suggests that 
it will be a long while before the miscellaneous collection of 
weapons and transport (much of it German) which the 
Czechoslovak army acquired at the end of the war has been 


~ 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Steel and Enterprise—Il 





3 VEN after the prospective increase—still further 
delayed this week—of £4-£5 a ton, the home price 
of British steel will remain among the cheapest in the 
world. This favourable comparison has been a legitimate 
source of pride to the industry ever since the war and has 
offered a stock answer to any questioning of its price 
policy. As such, it has effectively rebutted the cruder 
criticisms levelled against steel profits; but it may be 
beside the point in calmer enquiries. Steel, as has often 
been suggested in these columns, can be too cheap. The 
present excess of indiscriminate demand that has made 
necessary a cumbersome allocation system and the 
import of much foreign steel at up to twice the British 
home price would indeed suggest that it is too cheap 
now. So, for that matter, may the estimates of retained 
company earnings for the iron and steel group quoted in 
The Economist last week from the recent report of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue ; these estimates sug- 
gested that in 1948, at an early stage of its vast re-equip- 
ment scheme, the iron and steel industry was ploughing 
back a smaller proportion of its turnover than in 1937. 
Although the profits of most steel companies have risen 
since 1948, in real terms the heavy section of the steel 
industry may still, at current prices, be “ giving its 
capital away.” If so, it would mean distortion not only 
for the steel industry but also for other industries using 
steel in preference to other materials. It is not enough, 
therefore, to repeat that steel is cheap. What matters is 
how its price is related to costs. That question always 
closely involves the public interest, but doubly so when 
the return of the core of the industry from public to 
private ownership is to be undertaken. It is equally 
important to the private investor who may be invited to 
take an interest, not in the steel industry as a whole, but 
in the fortunes of particular steel companies. 


Steel prices, it should be said at the outset, are still 
under Government control. Moreover, the form that 
official price control now takes has altered considerably 
from: the wartime “prices fund” system that was 
designed to encourage maximum output and took 
special care of high-cost companies unable to make 


standard prewar profits at the controlled prices. A . 


succession of public bodies have been charged with the 
supervision of steel prices since control began informally 


in the mid-thirties—the Import Duties Advisory Com- 


mittee, the Iron and Steel Control, the Iron and Steel 
Board, and the Ministry of Supply’s Iron and Steel 
Division. The experience gained has been cumulative, 
and the methods now used display some sophistication 
in avoiding the technical weaknesses to which some 
official price controls are prone. Periodic statistics of 
the production costs of steel are supplied by the British 
Iron and Steel Federation to the Ministry, and prices are 
fixed on the basis of the average costs for each product 
at all the works making it, excluding interest and depreci- 


Steel Prices and Competition 


ation charges (and in some cases from the calculation 
excluding works with abnormal costs). To this average 
is added a standard margin for fixed charges and for 
profit — having regard also to hypothetical costings, 
calculated independently for the Ministry, of a new 
works making such ucts. This standard margin was 
kept unchanged at its prewar level until early in 1949, 
when the Ministry reviewed it and allowed some 
increases in favour of the producers of heavy steel pro- 
ducts, partly at the expense of the finishing trades. The 
average costs of making each product obviously conceal 
a fairly wide spread between the high and low cost pro- 
ducers, and standard prices calculated from the average 
therefore afford widely differing returns to different 
producers. The British Iron and Steel Federation on 
several occasions since the war has demonstrated that 
a significant fraction of the output of major steel products 
was being turned out at a loss, and that the margins 
earned varied widely. That is no doubt true today. It 
does not necessarily imply that any producer is incur- 
ring a loss over all the products he sells. 


* 


This method of price control, therefore, broadly 
justifies the industry’s assertion that under it 

the least efficient producers pay the normal penalty and have 

every incentive for striving to reduce their costs and so con- 

vert their losses into profits. 
But this controlled competition is controlled in more 
ways than one. The federation is not allowed to fix 
prices to cover the highest costs of its least efficient 
members, nor does it directly subsidise them (except 
one or two small “uneconomic” works of which the 
products are still particularly useful). But it does at 
present very considerably moderate the severity of 
short-term competition between its members by a 
system of equalisation levies and subsidies that has the 
broad result of bringing towards balance the costs of 
the different raw materials used by different types of 
steel works. The federation’s commercial subsidiary, 
the British Iron and Steel tion, Limited, 
administers an “Industry Fund” largely financed. by 
levies on the tonnage of ingots and castings and semi- 
finished products produced by each steel works. The 
fund is used primarily to cover the losses incurred in 
importing steel-making materials—iron ore, scrap, and 
semis—at world _ and selling them at the lower 
home prices ; by thi means the steelworks that primarily 
depend on imported materials for. pig iron and 
steel are brought on more level terms with those making 
pig iron from the leaner but at present far cheaper home 
iron ores. Steel companies with works situated on hore 
orefields have, therefore, to make payments to assist 


their competitors using tmported ores. 
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The fund also covers a number of other minor pur- 
poses, such as the expenses of the federation and its 
subsidiary central organisations for the industry, 
assistance to the small works already mentioned, and 
certain payments to moderate the cost of transporting 


semi-finished steel abnormally long distances within | 


Britain, particularly during periods of dislocation such 
as the present. But its other major purpose, also in the 
direction of equalising material costs, is to charge a levy 
upon the tonnage of scrap used by works making steel 
from it, and to pay a rebate to steelworks that make steel 
from pig iron.. This process is intended to compensate 
in part for the fact that scrap bought in Britain—apart 
from the “ circulating scrap ” that arises within the steel- 
works themselves—has since 1937 been supplied to the 
industry by scrap merchants at a much lower price than 
the cost of pig iron, originally under a contract between 
buyer and seller and since 1939 at a statutorily fixed 
price supported by the prohibition of the export of scrap. 
Under normal competition, the prices of these alternative 
steelmaking materials would presumably be closely 
related ; since bought scrap makes up about a fifth of the 
tonnage of raw materials that steelmakers buy, the low 
fixed price must obviously have a considerable effect 
on the cost of all steel made partly from scrap. The 
federation’s fund’ is heré, therefore, used’ to correct a 
distortion in costs that in part came about originally from 
its own bargaining. Since August last year, in addition, 
the. “ Imported Materials” side of the account has 
been swollen by the loss on expensive imported finished 
steel sold at the lower home price: this component of 
the fund has recently aroused the particular criticism 
of Mr Steven Hardie, whose nationalised corporation 
during its year of steel ownership has played only the 
part of an observer in the fixing of steel prices. — 

Such, in silhouette rather than in detail, are the pur- 
poses of the steel industry’s cost equalisation arrange- 
ments. Few details are ordinarily published by 
the federation ; the Ministry of Supply has access to thé 
accounts, but a Ministry spokesman described them to 
the Committee of Public Accounts last year as “ a purely 
private transaction between the steel industry and its 
constituent members.” One scrap of evidence before 
the Public Accounts Committee last year suggested that 
the levy paid in the production of billets last year was 
some {4 to £5 a ton, equivalent to perhaps just over 
£3 an ingot ton on steel output ; in terms of annual 
steel output, that would suggest that the total equalisation 
fund might: have been credited with some {50 million 
last year. With the swift rise of prices of iron ore and 
imported scrap, the industry fund may nevertheless have 
paid out more than it received during 1951 ; the cost 
of redressing its balance, and of covering losses on well 


over a million tons of expensive imported steel, suggests - . 


that 1952 may require a much increased total levy on 
steel output—perhaps of the order of £5 an ingot ton. 

_These are formidable slices of cost to transfer between 
different sections of the industry, and their effect must 
blur. to a considerable extent the comparative costs of 
steelmaking. The resultant financial influences upon 
particular steelworks have never, it appears, been 
examined publicly, and without full details of the con- 
stituent levies and rebates of the funds such an exercise 


questioned, moreover, whether even the controllers of - 


the fund can predict with any real certainty 
economic ef 
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cts of all its levies and rebates. But 
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evidently an integrated steelworks situated on a home 
- Orefield - wi 


‘with an output of, say, a million ingot tons a 


_ year, using little scrap except that arising in its own 


works, might find that the difference between the total _ 
levy it pays on ingot steel and the total rebate it receives — 
on the pig iron it uses, could affect’:ts own financial 
results by several millions of pounds a year. Any investor 
invited to purchase shares in such a company would 


"surely be entitled to know in advance the effect upon its 


prospective future earnings of such net payments as it 
makes to assist the industry as a whole—and any con- 
tractual arrangements under which a company may be 
bound in the future to accept such obligations. 


* 


To question the us¢fulness of such arfangemenits is not 
to support exaggerated charges of combination against 
the public interest. The pooling of so appreciable a 
part of the industry’s basic costs was not in the 
industry’s mind during the prewar days of supervision 
by the Import Duties Advisory Committee ; but the first 
steps in this direction before the war provided the basic 
principles on which the wartime price control arrange- 
ments were framed, and this pattérn of levy and subsidy, 
though shorn of its grosser features, has remained. The 
war period was abnormal ; and it is in the belief that 
postwar conditions too have been abnormal that the 
system has been continued, first under partial Govern- 
ment subsidy and since 1949 by the federation. In 1949, 
when the federation took fuller responsibility for these 
arrangements, it commented 

At some later stage it may be practicable to charge the 
actual prices paid for imported materials to the using firms 
without the levy system but, in view of the abnormal levels 
at which import prices now stand, it is considered that such 

a course would not, in the meantime, be practicable. 

It did, in fact, steer towards that course in 1950 ; but 
since the Korean emergency the equalisation system has 
returned on a larger scale than before. How long, it may 
be asked, will the meantime rec:ain abnormal? The 
federation’s desire for: price stability in- steel is under- 
standable ; and in the next decade there may be every 
likelihood that the price of foreign ore, for example, may 
decline, while the cost of winning home ore will go up. 
The levies and subsidies probably do not wholly obscure 
the real comparative advantages and disadvattages 
of steelmaking at particular works (though the 
artificially low price of bulk-purchased scrap might 
in certain cases have 2 great influence upon the financial 
results of certain technically “ obsolescent”” cold metal 
shops). Nor need one accept the more theoretical con- 
demnations of the distortions in location of new plant 
that may flow from this blurring of cost advantage ; 
decisions about location ought to give full weight to 
calculations of economic cost, but they are never wholly 
determined by them. In the same way, the uniform 
delivered pricing system under which British steel is sold 
has had in practice probably less effect in distorting the 
economic location of consuming industries than it would 


' seem able to have in theory. 


It remains true that these departures from competition 
have not recently been publicly examined, let alone 
publicly justified. The last full-scale examination -of 
the steel industry was published in July, 1937, by the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee, a imbued with. 
the desire for security of British industry in the thirties, 


wot 
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and not ill-disposed towards the curtailment of com- 
petition that might bring that security about. At that 
time the price system of the industry was barely being 
worked out ; and in any case what was appropriate to 
that period has little relevance to the nineteen-fifties. 
The steel industry-must plan for the long term, and it 
cannot assume that the present boom in the demand for 
steel will be necessarily more lasting than a slump in 
days gone by; therefore security can fairly be its 
legitimate concern. But whether security is best sought 
in a partial withdrawal from the rigours of free com- 
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petition is debatable. Perhaps the greatest need for the 
British steel industry today is an i i public 
—re-examination of its price and dev icies, 
proceeding from the principle that each and every 
departure from co i needs to be justified 


mpetition 
publicly and periodically. That might well be the first 
task of the Iron and Steel Board that appears to be the 
chosen instrument of the Conservative Government for 
supervising a denationalised steel industry. A further 
article will examine the powers that such a board might 
require. 


Commodities Now 


HE general tenor of the contmodity markets is still 

one of uncertain stability. Prices in recent months 
have displayed no marked swings in either direction ; 
but there is little confidence in the permanence of exist- 
ing levels. Last autumn it was quite widely believed 
tuat a renewed but moderate upward movement was 
about to follow the violent relapse of the previous six 
months or so; but this expectation proved ill-founded. 
The firmer tone that developed in most markets last 
October later gave place to uncertainty, with the general 
tendency slightly downwards ; Moody’s index of com- 
modity prices, for 


44 per cent, copper by 22 per cent, zinc by 30 per cent 
and lead by §§ per cent ; the last two of these commodi- 
ties did not reach their peaks until October, 1951. 
Moody’s index at its peak showed a rise of 36 per cent. 
This first phase, in which the markets greatly over- 
reached themselves, gave place to a period of readjust- 
ment extending roughly from March to September of 
last year. During this second phase some prices fell 
almost as dramatically as they ‘had previously risen. 
Generally, those that had risen most fell most ; the chief 
exception was wolfram. Wool fell to below its pre- 
Korean level; 
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scramble for supplies, with its associated dramatic 
rise in prices, that occurred mainly in the last 
quarter of 1950 and the first quarter of 1951. Prices 
had, of course, tended to rise shortly after the actual 
commencement of fighting in Korea, but this initial 
movement was quite moderate ; the real pressure of 
demand did not come until after September, 1950, when 
it first became clear that the Korean campaign was not 
just another “ incident.” Different commodities reached 
their peaks at different points of time, but all, or nearly 
all, reached them in the first quarter of 1951. Goods 
of which the United States is a large importer rose much 


~more sharply than those that America exports. At the 


peak, for example, the price of tungsten was 428 per 
cent above its pre-Korea level, crossbred wool 240 per 
cent, rubber 200 per cent and tin 160 per cent. In 
contrast, American cotton at its peak had risen by only 


- 


moderately ; at its low point it was 10 per cent above 
its pre-Korean level. In contrast, the official prices of 
copper, lead and zinc in New York rose in 1951, but 
the free market prices of these metals have fallen from 
the peaks reached last summer, and those of lead and 
zinc now roughly approximate to the official quotations. 
Moody’s index, at its low point in September, was still 
15 per cent higher than in June, 1950. 

The third phase—that of uncertain stability—began 
last October. Since then prices have fluctuated 
frequently though not violently, and with no consistent 
tendency. There has been a tone in most of the 
scaple: Conciente, wheat, site, cet maton, and Jo 
a num raw materials, cotton, j sisal, tin. 
Shor them han heen 4 Sabhees fel ke week cae eehbes 
and vegetable oils—the last three are now below the low 
points reached last year. Copper, lead, zinc and wolfram 
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have shown no change in New York. Wool remains the 
only commodity whose current price is below its pre- 
Korean level. These trends, by themselves, do not 
suggest any fundamental weakness in the commodity 
markets. 


On the other hand, there is no evidence, from the 
supply side, to warrant fears of another dramatic rise 
in prices. World output of most commodities increased 
in 1951. Coal production was § per cent larger than in 
1950, crude steel 10 per cent larger, crude petroleum 
15 per cent, electricity 12} per cent, copper and zinc 
each § per cent ; output of natural rubber was also 5 per 
cent larger, but that of synthetic rubber leapt by 75 per 
cent. The two main exceptions among the strategic 
materials were tin and lead ; tin production fell by 3 per 
cent and lead by 2 per cent. The world cotton crop 
for 1951-§2 is estimated at nearly 20 per cent above 
that for 1950-51,-wool is up by 2 per cent, while larger 
crops are also forecast for jute and sisal. Among the 
staple foods, the current season’s crops of wheat, maize, 
sugar and coffee are all larger than last season’s, but 
the cocoa crop has declined by 10 per cent. Only a 
hazardous guess can yet be made of 1952 supplies, but, 
on present trends, output of coal, steel, copper and zinc 
may continue to increase, while tin and rubber produc- 
tion may decline slightly. 

This year’s uncertainties arise rather from the side of 
demand than from that of supply. Defence will con- 
tinue to absorb an increasing ‘share of world supplies 
of raw materials, and the crucial consideration is whether 
the resultant pressure will be reinforced or eased by the 
behaviour of civilian demand. This declined sharply in 
the second half of 1951, after the buying spree that 





415 
followed the launching of. arms programmes. But there 


is no certainty that it will now begin to expand again ; 


on the contrary, if governments introduce more drastic 
measures to curb their domestic inflations, it may decline 
further. Four particular factors deserve careful scrutiny. 
First; the operation of the International Material Con- 
ference in Washington ; secondly, internal conditions in 
the United States ; thirdly, the balance of payments 
difficulties in Britain, the sterling area and Europe ; 
fourthly, the economy in the use of scarce materials. 

The IMC has introduced allocation schemes for seven 
materials—copper, zinc, tungsten, molybdenum, cobalt, 
nickel and sulphur. It is also keeping under review lead, 
manganese, cotton, wool, paper and pulp, and 
intends. to introduce allocation if these materials 
become scarce. Although only one scheme, that for 
tungsten, lays down any specific conditions about price, 
the allocation systems have curtailed the pressure of 
demand on the materials concerned and have prevented 
any further rise in price. This can be seen from the 
behaviour of the free market prices for non-ferrous 
metals, “Free” copper is now less than §0 per. cent 
above the official New York price, whereas before 
allocation it was 100 per cent above; “free” zinc is 
almost down to the official level. The existence of the 
IMC, therefore, should prevent a repetition of the spec- 
tacular price risés of twelve months ago. 

During the past nine months the United States has 
experienced another of its postwar “ prosperous 
recessions.” The impdsition of price control, the restric- 
tion on use of certain materials for civilian purposes, the 
curtailment of instalment credit, and the excessive 
building up of stocks both by consumers and by manu- 
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interesting. What, however, is their commercial standing? 
You do not know—but the Westminster Bank almost 
certainly does. And even if it does not, the facts can 
quickly be obtained because the Bank has representatives 
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much wider service which the Bank places at the disposal 

of all who trade abroad and which is fally described in the ; 
booklet ‘The Foreign Business Service of the West- 
minster Bank’. A copy’ will be sent gladly on request. 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED { 
Foreign Branch Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 * 
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facturers in the winter of 1950/51 all played their part 
in restricting purchases after the first quarter of 1951. 
Manufacturers lived on stocks ; the American public 
saved its extra income. In fact, net saving as a propor- 
tion of disposable personal income rose from 4 per cent 
in the first quarter of 1951 to 9 per cent in the second 
and to 10 per cent im each of the last two quarters. It 
may well be that such a high rate of saving cannot be 
continued indefinitely, but, even if consumer demand 
does increase, American manufacturers may be inhibited 
—in fact prevented—from bidding up world commodity 
prices by the existence of domestic price controls. There 
is also the risk that stockpiling may slow down this year ; 
the programme for stocking rubber, for example, is 
expected to be completed shortly. If this does occur, 
however, some of the slack in demand may be taken up 
by the relaxation of existing American restrictions on 
civilian use of these materials. 


The defence programmes in Europe are barely under 
weigh, but steps have already been taken in most 
countries to limit civilian use of a number of materials. 
The main problem confronting Britain, the sterling area 
and Europe is to restrict imports to the level that can be 
paid for by overseas earnings. The burden of restraint 
will be eased to some extent by American grants under 
the mutual aid programme, and no country is likely to 
abstain from taking up the quota of any materials allotted 
to it by the IMC—and most of the materials at present 
allocated come from the dollar area. Nor is Britain or 
Europe likely to restrict further its imports of other raw 
materials, which come mainly from the sterling area. 
Britain, admittedly, has already announced a cut in its 
stockpiling programme, but the quantities involved are 
small by comparison with total world demand ; moreover, 
the largest cuts have been made in defence materials that 
are subject to allocation, so that the British decision is 
unlikely to have perceptible effects on world prices. The 
only commodities for which the demand from the sterling 
area and Europe may decline are those used mainly for 
consumer goods—notably wool, cotton and rubber. 
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The campaign to economise in scarce materials may 
not have any immediate impact on consumption, but it is 
likely to have ing long-term effects. The rayon 
industry, for example, has apparently found that it can 

i } gineering firms have 

ge as part of their normal routine ; 

improved methods of stock control have enabled factories 

to carry a smaller working stock, These developments 

should in time reduce the amount of raw material 

required for each unit of end-product; and, once economy 

of materials has become part of the normal procedure of 
efficient management, it is likely to continue. 

These four considerations relate mainly to industrial 
raw materials. the foodstuffs, there is no 
prospect of any large surplus of either wheat or maize. 
In sugar, the bumper crop ought to imply a phase of 
lower prices ; but Cuba, the largest exporter, is unwilling 
to accept much less than 43 cents a Ib for its exports, and 
if prices fell below this level, it would ask for the inter- 
national sugar agreement to come into operation once 
more. The larger coffee crop may involve some decline 
in coffee prices, but cocoa prices have already risen quite 
sharply, under the influence of the continuing prosperity 
in the United States and of the smaller crop. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these conflicting 
trends cannot be precise. The existing national and 
international controls on prices and consumption should 
prevent another dramatic rise in prices such as occurred 
in the nine months following the invasion of Korea, even 


if the American public spends a ion of its 
expanding income. On the other hand, so long as defence 


programmes are maintained, the chance of any further 
substantial fall will be remote. During the first quarter 
or even the first half of this year, the uncertain 
trend seems likely to continue, probably with a downward 
tendency. But as soon as the public has consumed part 
of the stocks it accumulated twelve months and as 
soon as it is convinced-that prices will not fall sharply, 
the tendency will be for prices to rise—unless dis- 
inflationary policies are unexpectedly tough. 


Business Notes 


Dearer Money for Local Authorities 


Mr Butler evidently intends to stick closely to the sound 
rule that he laid down in November, that interest rates 
charged to local authorities by the Public Works Loan Board 
should not contain any “ element of concealed subsidy.” The 
increased rates announced with effect from February 9th 
conform even more closely to the current pattern of yields 
on British Government securities than did those announced 
three months ago. The rate for loans up to five years, which 
was then left at the 2 per cent to’ which Sir Stafford Cripps 
raised it in 1948, goes up to 2¢ per cent ; the rate for five 
to fifteen years, previously raised by 4 percent to 3 pér 
cent, now becomes 33 per cent ; while the rate for longer 
loans, previously raised by 7 per cent, is now raised by 3 per 
cent, to 44 per cent. 

This prompt second adjustment, to take account of the big 
effect that the new monetary policy has had upon the gilt- 
edged market, makes it plain that the authorities intend to 
keep the PWLB charges ¢ven more closely in line with what 
the Treasury now. describes as the “true current cost of 
money” than had been expected. Practice will not be 
allowed to lag behind precept as it has done in these past 


four years. The Labour Government professed to follow 
the same principle of relating charges to market rates. Thus 
in January, 1948, Sir Stafford Cripps declared that 
the rates of interest charged to local authorities are fixed 
from time to time to correspond broadly with Government 
borrowing rates for comparable periods. 
But in fact the Labour Government made only one increase 
—when Sir Stafford Cripps was obliged to aiaoutidee the 
radical change caused in the interest structure by the col- 
lapse of the Daltonian experiment. He then reversed Dr 
Dalton’s reduction in the PWLB rates, raising the longest 


rate from 2} to 3 per cent, but even then did not come fully 
into line with the market. 


+ ee 


Effect on Housing Subsidies 


Much more important than the actual. increases in rates 
over the past three months is the effect will have upon 
mim ois < finances Beaog tong 0 uncertain. Mr 

said in November -term capital investment 
should be financed at the true current rate of interest, but 
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added that “in the case of housing, if no other adjustments 


were made.” the effect would be to raise either local rates or 
rents. Accordingly, the Minister for Housing and the Secre- 
iary of State for Scotland were to advance the date of the 
annual review of.the housing subsidy and were to hold with 
the local authorities discussions in which the increase in 


interest charges would be “one factor” ; changes in the » 


structure of the subsidies were not to be ruled out. At the 
time, this phrasing gave the impression that the Government 
intended to amend the subsidies in such a way as to relieve 
the local housing accounts (but not other accounts) of at 
jeast the greater part of the additional interest charge ; but 
this impression was greatly weakened a fortnight later by 
the dogged refusal of Sir Arthur Salter, despite repeated 
pressure in debate, to give even the most general promise 
to that effect—or, indeed, to clarify the Chancellor’s state- 
ment in any way. 

Since then the promised discussions have been opened 
with the associations of the local authorities, and it has been 
rumoured that any change in the subsidies is now unlikely 
to cover more than a part of the additional charge that might 
be expected to fall upon the housing accounts. Yet the 
Treasury’s announcement of the latest increase..in interest 
charges states that the Government’s proposals “ for the new 
housing subsidies” take “ full account of this rise in rates ” 
in addition to “other adjustments.” This is no less 
bewildering than Sir Arthur Salter was in the debate of last 
November, , 


The explanation, perhaps, is that the ramifications of local 
finance on these issues are themselyes bewildering. Even if a 
substantial part of the additional interest charge for housing 
is left uncovered by subsidy, it still will not follow that rents 
or rates will be raised correspondingly. Much will depend 
upon the practice of the individual authorities, who will pre- 
sumably remain free, as in the past, to decide for themselves 
such questions as whether to spread increased interest pay- 
ments over the whole range of their expenditures, how to 
apportion the burden between rates and specific charges, and 
whether to finance the amount remaining to be borne on the 
housing account by raising rents for all their housing or only 
for new housing. It is to be hoped, however, that this 
opportunity will not be missed for taking a first step, in this 
relatively limited field, towards a moré realistic pattern of 
rents. ‘ 

. x * 


Rights Issues and the Market 


Industrial share prices have been sli 
this week. By Thursday morning, indeed, the slip had 
almost become a slide. The Financial Times index of indus- 
trial ordinary shares still stood at 114.2 by Wednesday’s close 
compared with 114.8 before the week-end, but the extent of 
recent general falls was somewhat masked by speculative 
interest in certain shipping shares and by the strength 
imparted to tobacco shares by the maintenance of the 
Imperial Tobacco dividend and the announcement of the 
Carreras share bonus. The dominant influence of the week 
has been the announcement of two new “rights” issues to 
ordinary shareholders. Boots is raising just over £4 million 
by the issue of 5,120,000 5s. shares at 16s. each on a one for 
three basis, and GEC is raising just under £6 million by 
the issue of 1679: 48 {1 shares at 72s. 6d. each on a two 
for five basis. — now become usual, the existing shares 
of these companies were promptly marked down. Imme- 
diately after » sac announcements Boots lost ts. 3d. 
to 208., to make the “ rights” worth about 1s. a share, and 
GEC lost 2s. to 77s. 6d., to make the “ rights” worth about 
1s. §d. a share. In the last three months British companies 
have raised over £57 million from their existing shareholders 
Bes es issues of this sort ; when. the terms of the comi 
British Insulated and Callender Cables i are poetic 


ing for most of 






the total is likely to go well above {60 million. It is perhaps 
a blessing in | i i 


that the failure of certain big indus- 


‘temporary stop to the 
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trial debenture issues at the end of last year has put.a 

3 orgy of borrowing on fixed interest 
terms, which was building up a heavy burden of prior charges 
that could have grim consequences if and when the worid 
boom fades. But it is not a happy implication that the 
main B eogiriargs for raising capital in Britain today is not 
that that Capital can itself be profitably used, but that the 
cnr bere. the issue has a sufficiently good and lengthy 
record behind it to be able to pitch an issue at ordinary 


ee at some price between par and current market 
values. 


Gilt edged have also been inclined to sag this week, despite 
the fact that last week’s Southern Rhodesia 43 per cent loan 
was oversubscribed (with applications over {500 receiving 


. only about §9 per cent of the amounts applied for). At the 


end of the first day’s dealings on’ Friday of last week the 

new loan had gone out to a 9/16 premium, but by the close 

. ae on Wednesday of this week the premium was 
wn to 4. 


x * * 


Trade Troubles Continue 


British exports last month again broke through to a 
new record. Their total value (including re-exports) was 
£264 million, or £51 million greater than in December, and 
{10 million greater than in the previous peak month of 
November ; their daily rate was thus 6 per cent higher than 
in the second half of 1951. Unfortunately, British imports 
also rose sharply ; their total of £357 million was {43 million 
greater than in December, though {11 million below the 
peak of last August. It seems clear that importers are using 
their licences straight away, and not spreading them over 
their allotted six-month period ; the recent import cuts may, 
however, begin to show up sharply in a few months’ time. 


In all, the excess of imports (valued c.i.f.) over exports 
(valued f.o.b.) fell slightly from {101 million in December 
to £93 million in January. The improvement, however, does 
not seem to*be reflected in the hardest pressed sectags of 
Britain’s trading accounts. Exports to North Americ, at 
£19} mi'lion last month, were only slightly above their 
depressed average rate in the last quarter of 1951-—and 
exports to Canada were actually below it. It is significant 
that America’s gold reserves — when struck net of 
foreign deposits—are continuing to rise at a rapid rate. In 
the last quarter of 1951 the reserves were: rising at an 
average weekly rate of $66 million ; in four successive weeks 
from January 9th they rose by $44 million, $90 million, 
$97 million and $54 million respectively. Britain is also 
still losing gold hand over fist to the European Payments 
Union. The sterling area’s net deficit with EPU countries 
amounted to £54 million in January, compared with {53 
million in December. Britain is now in the fifth tranche of its 
quota, where 80 per cent of all future payments must be met 
in gold ; last month’s gold drain to EPU amounted to £333 . 
million. The deficits and surpluses of other EPU countries 
in January also conformed to the disturbing pattern forecast 
in The Economist last week. France showed a deficit. of 


“$103 million on the month, Belgium a surplus of $49 million, 


and Holland, exceptionally, a surplus of $99 million. 


* * * 


The Tottering Franc 


France has now followed up its suspension of trade 
liberalisation by extending its complicated system of export 
subsidies. - M. Buron’s present hope seems to be to reap 
some of the advantages that would undoubtedly accrue from 
a devaluation of the franc while avoiding the setback to coa- 
fidence that orthodox depreciation would incur. An indignant 
official communique this week declared that recent rumours 
of devaluation were “ entirely without foundation and cir- 
culated exclusively for speculative purposes.” The new 
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export subsidies, which the communiqué cites as symptoms 
of the government’s intention to defend the currency, take 
the form (previously tried out for dollar exports only) of 
refunds to certain exporters of part of their taxes and social 
security payments ; the remissions.announced last week-end 
will benefit only about one-third of France’s exports, but 
they should reduce the costs of production «of these by 
between 10 and 12 per cent. French export interests have 
immediately hurled their shoulder against this half-open 
door and proposed thet the refunds should be increased and 
granted to all exporters without discrimination, and that they 
should also apply to commission agent exporters, French 
firms representing international brokers, and manufacturers 
making goods with an export content. The French Foreign 
Trade Counsellors have also proposed that credit ceilings 
and company taxes should be eased to help the export drive ; 
in mooting this last proposal they may be somewhat over- 
optimistic, since the new government is reported to be 
courageously sticking by its predecessor’s plan to counter 
inflation by inc\zasing most direct taxes and all indirect taxes 
(except those on essential foodstuffs) by 100 per cent. 


Meanwhile, the flight from the franc goes on; it has 
indeed been given a new impetus by the news that France 
ran a $103 million deficit with EPU countries in January. 
An interesting feature of the latest crisis of confidence, how- 
ever, is that much of the flight seems to have been into Stock 
Exchange securities that would gain by devaluation rather 
than into the traditional hedge of gold. In the first six weeks 
of 1952 the price of gold bars on the Paris free market rose 
by 7 per cent, while the index of French industrial securities 


rose by 11 per cent (to 73 per cent above end-19§0 levels).. 


Foreign securities quoted¢#n Paris rose by 13 per cent in 
these six weeks, and the premium on most sterling securities 
has recently fluctuated at between 20 and 30 per cent above 
London Stock Exchange prices; the French Government 
has now had to reimpose a virtual ban on French subscrip- 
tion to new capital issues by foreign companies. On past 
experience, this fhore sophisticated “investment approach ” 
to crisis seems overdue. Although successive devaluations 
have driven the cross-rate with the dollar down from 38.01 
francs in 1938 to 350 francs (official rate) or about 468 francs 
(free rate) now, it is too often forgotten that French industrial 
securities have increased in capital value by 163 times since 
1938. The Frenchman who bought ordinary shares just 
before the war has still done much better, in capital and 
income considerations combined, than the Frenchman who 
bought a gold bar. ' 


* * * 


Coal Prospects Improve 


Measured by a variety of yardsticks—the level of stocks, 
the number of miners, and the rate of consumption—coal 
prospects since the middle of December have been growing 
steadily healthier. With distributed stocks at the beginning 
of this month amounting to 14,243,000—four million tons 
more than at this time last year and more than at the 
beginning of February in any postwar year except 1948 
—it is becoming obvious that the decision taken in 
November by the new Minister of Fuel to import 
American coal this winter, understandable at the time, will 
probably have been an unnecessary reinsurance. The total 
number of men on colliery books, 705,300, is almost back 
to the level of the beginning of 1950, and about 12,000 above 
the average for last year. Inland consumption during the first 
five weeks of 1952, 22,515,000 tons, was higher than in the 
same period of 1951, but by no more than 67,000 tons ; 
for a short period .at least, the steep rate of increase in 
consumption seé@iigs to have beefi checked. In the last two 
weeks recorded production has been about level with that of 
the same period of 1951, while attendance has recorded more 
than five shifts a week for each wage-earner. This means, 
firstly, that the Saturday working is the equivalent of a five- 
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day week for everybody in the industry with no absentecism 
whatever ; without some national increase in general workin 
hours this seems the utmost that can be asked of the mining 
community. But it also shows that the effect of that Saturday 
working, in tons of coal, has reaped once and for alli 
No considerable further increase) in output from this source 
can be hoped for in 1952. 


None of these encouraging trends has been evident long 
enough to justify over-optimism. The stabilising of inland 
consumption that has left much more coal in stock has come 
about during a period of fairly cold but dry and almost wind- 
less weather that has favoured economy in domestic and 
industrial heating. There is still some reason to fear a loss 
of older men from the industry under the new pension 
scheme ; but enrolments in the scheme have been disappoint- 
ingly low, perhaps because young miners doubt whether 30s. 
a week in twenty years time will be worth much, and wastage 
of miners on account of this may be less than was expected. 
Nevertheless, the safer balance should relieve the Board from 
quite that degree of preoccupation with day-to-day supplies 
that has often divertett its energies from seeking higher 
output. To achieve that increase quickly most certainly 
deserves the greater part of their attention. 


* * x 


Spring Trade Doubts 


The size of stocks was the most important single factor 
in the wholesale textile trade during 1951. At the beginning 
of the year, continued buying by retailers during a normally 
slack period ran down the wholesale stocks to well below 
safety level. In March the Wholesale Textile Association 
reported that, although selling prices were rising, stocks were 
8 per cent below their level of the previous year and 
sales were nearly 19 per cent higher. By December the 
positions were reversed, with sales 14 per cent lower than 
those in December, 1950, and stocks nearly 50 per cent 
higher. Wholesale trade in December showed nothing to 
compensate for the disappointing sales of the previous 
months. The index of sales fell from 134 (1947=100) in 
November to 96; and was 13.6 per cent lower than in 
December, 1950. Only the sales of typical Christmas goods 
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such as hardware, sports goods and fancy goods showed any 
improvement on the year before. The index of stocks has 


been brought down point by point from 237 in September 
to 211 in December compared with 141 in December, 1959. 

Neither retailers nor wholesalers are particularly anxious 
to order spring goods before they see clear signs of a trade 
revival. With so much capital tied up in stock, they are 
short of cash and are no longer able to get, or indeed to give, 


* 
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AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


(Established 1835) 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
(Established 1837) 


LIMITED 


ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF ASSETS 


AND LIABILITIES 


(EXPRESSED IN AUSTRALIAN CURRENCY) 
30th SEPTEMBER, 1951 


SPREE EERE RO REET FORTHE ETRE TER See 


Coin, Bullion, Notes and Cash at Bankers 


Cheques of, and Balances with and due 
Groen: cle WINS. oii ics ic ccs teckeccon vtess 


Investments at or under Market Value...... 
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Bills Receivable and Remittances in Transit 


Loans and Advances to Customers and 


Liability of Customers for Acceptances ... 
Bank Premises and other Fixed Assets ...... 


Liability of Customers and Others on 


HEAD OFFICE 


8,337,372 
373,596,221 
21,484,016 


61,206,514 





£A.475,291,623 





£A. 
36,475,775 


13,804,835 
15,043,738 


100,083,000 
$5,172,368 


168,978,163 
21,484,016 
3,043,214 
61,206,514 
£A.475,291 623 
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booklet. It explains what the Corporation can 
do for you and gives details of the countries in 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business 
in which we are engaged is older than we are. 
Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the 
Knights Templar, protecting the lines of communication 
which sustained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for 
exchanging currencies and transferring goods between 
Western Europe and the Asian Continent, This primitive 
but highly efficient banking service made possible a rapid 
expansion of the trade between the Eastern and Western 
worlds—a traffic which has been fittingly describef“as the 
foundation of all commerce. Nowadays travellers along 
the Asian trade routes and merchants and manufacturers 
engaged in the Eastern trade entrust their banking 
transactions to The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China which maintains an extensive system of branches, 
under British management directed from London, through- 
out Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853). 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1, 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch; 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 

New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres _of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. 


Be: 
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| THE PERSONAL _ |i; 
TOUCH IN | 
BANKING 


Nearly two centuries of. financial ex- | 
perience and personal service to each 
customer have helped to build up the 
present tradition of Glyn, Mills & Co. 
The banking service which is provided 
is completely modern in all its aspects, 
yet has never becomie impersonal in its 
attitude towards the large concern or 
the private individual. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
BANKERS 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland, 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 


















































A SAFETY FIRST INVESTMENT 
2776 per annum 


Income tax paid by the Society 


Equal to 24° §° § per cent. to Investors 
subject to income tax at the Standard Rate 


Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 are accepted 
for investment in the Abbey National. For further 
particulars, apply for a copy of the Society’s Invest- 
ment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 


Total Assets£136,630,000 Reserves£6,913,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, ‘LONDON, N.W.t 
For address of local office see Telephone Directory 
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much credit. This argument, however, applies with more 
force to the wholesalers than to retailers. By the end of 
December, retail stocks were considerably lower than they 
nad been at the beginning of the month. The retail sales 
index (1947=100) had jumped between November and 
December from 157 to 201. This compares with a rise of 
147 to 182 between November and December, 1950, and by 
this standard the rise in Christmas sales, big though it was, 
cannot have been sufficient to offset the slack trade of earlier 
months. Its most satisfactory feature was that sales of 
clothing, and especially of men’s and boys’ clothes, slowed 
the biggest rise. The whole clothing sales index rose from 
176 to 2§2 and in consequence, clothing stocks showed their 
first fall in six months, dropping from 223 to 190. But this 
is 30 points higher than the level at the end of 1950 and 
stocks may still be substantial enough to have an inhibiting 
effect on retailers. The announcement of an early Budget, 
the promised changes in the utility scheme and now the sad 
events of the past two weeks, all encourage them, and 
through them the wholesalers, to hold their hand a little 
longer. But clothing manufacturers have retained many of 
their staff on short time in the hope that orders for spring 
stocks would provide them with employment. If the orders 
are delayed much longer these workers will have to be dis- 
missed and there may then not be the labour to meet normal 
retail requirements, 


* * * 


Courtaulds Cut Output 


The decision of Courtaulds Limited to reduce the rate 
of output at three of the company’s rayon factories is a sign 
that no early revival in the market for rayon textiles is now 
expected. These are three fair-sized yarn factories, between 
them employing 3,750 men, and they specialise in yarns for 
clothing fabrics, The two Welsh factories at Aber and 
Castle produce continuous filament yarn and the Deeside 
factory operates a crépeing plant. Rayon production in the 
country as a whole showed a sharp drop in December, from 
36 million pounds in November to 28.5 million pounds, but 
the need to make cuts on this scale, which will presumably 
involve standing off a number of men, has to a large extent 
been avoided by increasing the output of industrial-type 
yarns. This expedient was not possible at these three 
factories, and the stocks of domestic yarns have reached a 
point where the rate of production had to be reduced. 


The switch from domestic to industrial textiles is likely 
to become more marked. The recession in rayon sales started 
many months before the general slump in textiles and, since 
the fall in raw wool prices, Bradford’s customers, too, have 
become less prepared to accept rayon-wool mixtures. Many 
orders are being changed back to all-wool cloth. This lack of 
interest in all but industrial high-tenacity yarns is surprising 
because rayon is still the cheapest textile fibre and its pos- 
sible uses have in recent years been greatly widened. Where 
it is being used for fabrics of intricate construction, as it is to 
an increasing extent in certain furnishing and dress materials, 
British weavers cannot compete in price with continental pro- 
ducers. Cloth importers estimate that the price of some of 
the French furnishing damask now on show in London is 
less than half that of its British equivalent. That is, however, 
a specialised market. In mass-produced fabrics British prices, 
are, in general, still competitive. 


* * * 


Thinly Spread Butter 


This year Britain will have to spread its butter more 
thinly for, according to estimates made by Lovell and 


Christmas Ltd., available supplies are likely to fall from 
314,000 tons in 1951 to 272,000 tons. About half the total 
supplies come from New Zealand, and although production 
Is expected to remain high, exports to this country are 
unlikely to be much above 135,000 tons; the shipment of 
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153,000 tons last year was achieved at the cost of running 
down stocks in New Zealand. Foot and mouth disease 
in Denmark is not expected to reduce its butter output over 
the season and supplies for this country should be about the 
same as last year. Other continental countries are now 
buying less in Denmark, though bad weather in Europe 
during the next few months might lead to renewed buying. 





Unitep Kincpom Butter SuPPpiLizs 
(Thousand Tons) 





























Country | 1938 1950 1951 | 1952 
een 

AUMTORA ©. 655 ca¥i ct ss 90 66 33 10 
New Zealand......... | 130 128 153 135 
DOMES 5c ose st ae | 158 126 101 100 
Netherlands .......... 36 15 18 
pn: RP Ps ieee 10 (a) 2 20 
Other imports.....:.. bo (a) 1 
Total Imports ............ 476 335 308 | (265 
Home production* .... 21 17 6 | 7 
Total Supply............... | 497 352 3144s 272 











* Excluding farm butter. (a) Under 500 tons. 
Source ; Lovell & Christmas, Ltd. 





Australian exports to this country have been dropping 
sharply since 1950 and this year production is likely to be 
curtailed by the serious drought. Britain may, in fact, receive 
less than a third of the quantity of 1951—say, no more than 
10,000 tons. In all, British supplies of butter from all sources 
(including home production) will total some 272,000 tons 
in 1952. Since 265,000 tons will be needed to maintain the 
3-0z ration there will be little to spare. Last year, the ration 
was kept at 4 oz for two-thirds of the year, but total supplies 
amounted to 314,000 tons, leaving a small deficit which was 
made good from stocks. 


Prospects for cheese supplies are hardly more reassuring ; 
Lovell and Christmas suggest, indeed, that the ration 
may have to be reduced to 1 oz a week for short periods. 
New Zealand and Australia are expected to send 110,000 
tons to this country—about the same amount as last year— 
and home production will probably remain steady at 45,000’ 
tons. But the present ration of 14 oz a week absorbs nearly 
180,000 tons in the year. To make up this amount nearly 
25,000 tons would be required from Canada and the United 
States. Last year exports of Canadian cheese to this country 
were only about 12,000 tons, and even if dollars could be 
found for more cheese, it is doubtful whether shipments 
could be doubled this year.. In 1951 supplies of ration cheese 
from all sources came to 206,000 tons ; these included heavy 
purchases from United States stocks, which allowed an 
increase in the ration to 3 oz during the worst period of the 
meat shortage. Such a rescue operation this year seems 
improbable. 








Commercial History and Review 
of 1961 


This week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement 
to The Economist includes the first of the Commercial 
History and Review of 1951—the 89th of the series which 
began in 1863. 

Past I provides a general review of British economic 
developments last year, and special articles on finance, 
investment, overseas trade and agriculture. Part II, to be 

ublished on March 15th, will contain articles on all important 
British industries, and Part III, consisting of overseas 
economic reports, will appear in April. : 

The Records and Statistics supplement is obtainable by 
subscription only, at £2 10s. a year ;'a combined subscription 
to The Economist and Records and Statistics costs £5 a year. 
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Attack on Pulp Prices 


This week the Ministry of Materials advised paper 
manufacturers that ceiling prices would be imposed on all 
import licences for woodpulp ; pulp bought at higher prices 
will not get a licence. No price te has been fixed for 
imported woodpulp used by ta rayon industry. Evidently the 
British civil service is taking a leaf out of the American book ; 
what has been done to rubber and tin during the past twelve 
months may be attempted for. wood pulp and perhaps for 
other commodities that are subject to import licensing. Pulp 
escaped fairly lightly from the Chancellor’s import cuts of 
last November. Supplies were to be reduced by 9 per cent 
on then existing prices. If the imposition of ceiling prices 
succeeds in bringing prices down, imports of pulp this year 
could be maintained at the same quantity as in 1951. Import 
licensing was re-imposed for pulp last November, and since 
then importers have been refused licences from time to time 
if the prices they agreed to pay seemed too high. Now they 
are being told to what limits they can go. The ceiling price 
for chemical pulp is £88 a ton, compared with current spot 
prices of between {105 and. £120 a ton;.the limit for a 
mechanical pulp is £39 2s. a ton against current quotations 
of £42-£45 a ton. 


Officially this ceiling price technique is a purely British . 


policy. In fact, it results from discussions with other 
European importers who themselves have been anxious about 
the persistent rise in the price of pulp from Norway, Sweden 
and Finland, Caustic criticisms from these exporting 
countries are only to be expected: Norway has described it 
as “a serious blow ” for it means a reduction of 20 per cent 
on current prices and Britain takes between a third and a half 
of Norway’s exports. But since Norway and Sweden levy an 
export tax on pulp, the remedy for any hardship that the new 
ceiling prices might impose on the pulp producers would 
seem to rest in their own hands. 


* * * 


Furniture Looks Up 


The furniture industry was probably hit earlier and 
harder by the retail sales recession than any other consumer 
goods industry. But a slump of this kind is nothing new 
in its history, and its apparent vulnerability to any fall in 
consumer spending conceals a remarkable resilience. The 
first part of the industry’s annual trade exhibition is being 
held in London now, and the second part will open in 
Blackpool towards the end of the month. In the opening 
days exhibitors have been doing quite good business and 
the furniture industry has hopes of more active trade during 
the next few months than, for example, the clothing industry, 
One reason for the modest revival is that manufacturers 
have had the good sense to meet the buyers’ market more 
than half way in their prices. Another is that the retailers 
have dispesed of much of their big stock of furniture. In 
August retail furniture stocks by value were 47 per cent 


_ higher than twelve months earlier. By December they were 


So 


only seven per cent higher. This reduction did not come 
about by an increase in the rate of sales in the intervening 
months.; retailers. ran down their stocks simply by placing 


no orders ‘with the industry. This industry has already’ 


bore the impact of*this: some 20 per cent of the union 
members, and -probably even more of the non-union 
workers, are either out of work or on part time. 


By cutting prices the furniture manufacturers have now 


INDEX 


The index to Volume CLXI of The Economist 
(July to December, 1951) is now ready. Copies, 
price 2/6 post free, may be obtained from: 


The Publisher, 22 Ryder St., St. James’s, London, S.W.I 








- year. The mill at Trostre was brought into 
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to contemplate re-stockin:. 
per cent during the past yes , 
suites cost £70 las: 


tion costs. For the part the reductions have been 
achieved by cutting quality to bone of the utili: 
stand 


Many manufacturers have also combined reductions in 
price with a noticable change in style. The furniture shown 
falls into three distinct styles: reproduction, conventional 
designs, and “ contemporary” furniture. The characteristic 
failings of each class are less than in previous 
years, although the quality of much of the timber makes i: 
necessary to persist with lavish use of varnish, and the 
limitations of machine methods of production make it difficuir 
to introduce much real variety. Some of the most outstand- 
ing exhibits were those made by pupils from technica! 
schools, but few of these pieces seem to machine 
production. This is an aspect of furniture design that might 
with profit be given more attention than it at present receives. 
The second limitation on the industry, the utility specifica- 
tions, may soon be removed. These will be remembered 
for having introduced a good average of quality into 
an industry where quality used to vary widely. But they also 
tended to repress the natural resourcefulness of the industry 
and made it difficult for manufacturers to make more than 
superficial changes in a standardised range of furniture. 


* at x 


Less Canned Food 


Optimistic forecasts about tinplate supplies last year, 
this year, and next that were made by the Ministry of Supply 
twelve — ago have been drastically amended by the 
current shortage. In February, 1951, the Ministry was 
confident that about 760,000 tons could: be® produced—— 
200,000 tons from Ebbw Vale, 520,000 tons from the hand- 
mills, and 40,000 tons during the later part of the year from 
the new electrolytic mill at Trostre. Production in 1952 wa: 
expected to be 950,000 tons, and in 1953 “ substantially over 
a million tons.” In fact about 750,000 tons. was produced 
last year and production may not be greatly increased this 
tation some- 
what later last year than was expected, . is at present 
running on a one-shift basis, while its electrolytic tinning 


line is not yet working, Ebbw Vale and the handmills alike 


were affected by the general steel shortage, and the handmi!s 
lost some labour to Tro: » Causing a decline in their output 
without ‘an immediately corresponding gain at the new mil!. 

Deliveries of tinplate last year were 724,000 tons, abou: 
60,000 tons more than in 1950, and exports were maintaine: 
at roughly the 1950 level of 250,000 tons, so that home con- 
sumers of tinplate received rather larger supplies than ix 
1950. But a considerably larger tonnage of tinplate appea': 
to have gone into defence supplies, leaving probably abou' 
the same for domestic food canning. Exports will be main- 
tained this year, and may in fact be increased by lars: 
allocations to British oil companies overseas, so that domes. 
prospects for tinned food are once again not very brigh:. 
The allocation of tinplate to the British food canners fc: 
the first half of this year is the same as in 1951, but th: 
is not being applied equally to all canners. The fruit canners, 
and some others; have been notified of a fairly large cut in 
their supplies for the first period-of this year ; the canner: 
of milk, who have rather less milk to put into tins, should 
fare rather better. The Tin Producers’ Association, con- 
sidering the prospects of home supplies and reduced 
preserved foods from abroad, s that the housewife 
May receive two cans this year every three she could 

in 1951. ) 3 
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GES THE ROYAL CHARTER COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1759 


Would a better 
Canteen help production 
in your works? 


Better food input unquestionably helps work output and highly 
efficient modern ranges built by Carron Company make better 
cooking easier. Further, by low fuel’consumption, they reduce 
running costs and so make good meals a practical proposition. 
Carron Company have built all types of cooking apparatus for 
nearly two hundred years and Carron equipment may be heated by 
solid fuel, steam, gas, oil or electricity. The advice of Carron experts 
is available on the most suitable installation for your works and they 
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will be glad to plan the complete layout for you. Regular maintenance 
contracts can be arranged. Write for further details to Department C.A. 


Cc a r ir © n HEAVY DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 


COAL* COKE* STEAM* OIL* GAS* ELECTRICITY 





CARRON COMPANY * CARRON * FALKIRK * STIRLINGSHIRE & LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE AND GLASGOW 





THE CASE OF THE CAPTIVE CRUISER 


Was there a 
“secret weapon” 
to set her free? 


M. Dockyards, serving one of the 
+ largest naval forces in the world, were 
faced with a serious problem, 


World War II had suddenly increased their 
inventory of ships’ supplies to almost 
800,000 items. Handling this increase with 
hand accounting methods hud become almost 
impossible despite extra manpower and 
overtime, 


As a result, the movement of stock to keep 


ships supplied was held up by paperwork. 
To free these ships, a new accounting system 
was needed at once. The Admiralty directed 
an immediate investigation of all methods 
and systems. Machine accounting specialists of 
Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd. were called in. 
After investigation, Burroughs specialists 
suggested a simplified system for handling 
stock cards and ledgers. They specified 
Burroughs High Speed Accounting Machines, 
Duplex Adding Machines and Adding- 
Sabtracting Machines for the job. The 
authoritiés acted on these recommendations. 
Today, the issue of supplies in the Royal 
Dockyards is never held up by paperwork. In- 
creased speed of inventory accounting has been 


———a 
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achieved despite a bigreduct 





tion in manpower. 

WHAT ABOUT You? If you think your 
business could benefit from faster figuring, call 
in Burroughs. They can advise you on all the 
latest machines and systems, for Burroughs 
make the world’s broadest line of modern 
record-keeping machines; Adding, Calcula- 
ting, Accounting, Billing and Statistical 
Machines and Microfilm equipment. 

Call in Burroughs today. Sales and service 
offices in principal cities around the world. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


For expert advice in any field of business figures 


CALL IN Burroughs 3) 








Mr. J. E. Foot, 
Superintending 
Naval Store Officer 
of one of H.M. 
Dockyards, ex- 
amines one of his 
Burroughs High 
Speed Accounting 
Machines. 

With him on 
the right is Mr. 


Burroughs men 
who helped solve 
the Case of the 
Captive Cruiser. 

































FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA 








$8,000,000 


POPULATION 





During the last four years, Australia’s population 





has increased by 64%, with a consequent expan- 





sion of primary and secondary industries. 


























To prospective settlers and to companies which | LONDON MONTREAL + SYDNEY - PERTH - MELBOURNE 
‘ : Ber . CALCUTTA + BOMBAY - JOHANNESBURG 
wish to establish themselves in Australia the wahbear 5° Seteeaes 
of N i Ipful 
Bank of New South Wales can give hel; ASSOCIATES: 
advice. C. TENNANT, SONS & CO, OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED, LONDON AND NIGERIA 
Ask your bankers to consult and use— HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA, CYPRUS AND MALAYA 
; The Group trades in and markets ventilation plant and other spe- 
BANK OF non-ferrous ores, metals and cialist engineering equipment; 
minerals, many kinds of produce, aud it furnishes allied shipping, 
| PR s . . * * * 
NEW SOUTH W ALES “timber and other materials; it insurance, secretarial, financial, 
| provides coal-washing plant, technical and statistical services. 
ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
} LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
and 47 Berkeley Square, W.!. TELEGRAMS ; CABLES: TELEPHONE : 
Brimetacor, London Brimetacor, London MONarch 8055 
(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) Branches at BIRMINGHAM and SWANSEA 
} 
GB5102E 

















Habib Bank Limited 


Established 194] 
Head Office: KARACHI (Pakistan). 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 3ist DECEMBER, 1951. 











LIABILITIES ASSETS 
Pak. Rs. eg of Pak. Rs. As.P. 
Issued, Subscribed and os Capital ... 10,000,000 0| Cash in hand and at Bankers ee => one -—« 133,375,997 9 5 
Reserve Funds «-- 10,000,000 Q 0} Government Securiti : $ 
Cashed et Fined ss ean _— ecurities and Bullion... e+» - 226,995,576 6 4 
Deposits .- 438,231,451 9 9| Other Investments...  ... ae xe 145,708 7.10 
Bills Payable and other sume due by the Bank 25,556,380 6 ©| Immovable Properties oss eae oe Oe a 
Bills for collection as per contra .—:.. .. 21,325,500 13 6| Interest Accrued on Investments... nen 1,903,923 12 9 
Banker’s Liability for Ao and Loans, ily se ~- Credits other 
Guarantees -- 112,689,289 14 10 Sums ~ «» 90,158,882 12 2 
Profit —— Account f ‘Pak. Rs. As. P. Bills Siiaiaad and Suchinad eee 24,361,497 1 2 
ees =. 611,251 9 8 Bills lodged for collection as per contra .., 21,325,500 13 6 
et t year Customers’ Liability for Acceptances and 
1951 oon ene 3,936,944 4 2 Guarantees pve; es is pe 112,689,289 14 10 
4,548,195 13 10 Other Assets .. ss amare nee * —25009,953 10 5 
Less: Disbursements 2,250,000 0 0 2,298,195 13 10 
Total Pak. Rs, ... 620,100,818 9 11 Towl Pak. Rs. ... 620,100,818 9 11 
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Incomes—Real, Apparent and Approximate 


In the current issue of The Manchester School Mr J. 
Mars attempts to translate recent national income estimates 
into an index of real national product. He has done this by 
computing price indices for different sections of the economy 
and applying these to the official national income figures. 
The best known previous attempts to translate national 
income estimates into real terms, those made by the Depart- 
ment of Applied Economics at Cambridge, adopted the 
opposite technique of comparing estimates of real output 
with expenditure aggregates, and then computing a price 
index from them. The Cambridge approach seems to be 
preferable, but Mr Mars’s method provides a useful, if rough, 
cross-check. It will be seen that he estimates that real 
national product (inclusive of depreciation) in 1950 was 
nearly 8 per cent higher than in 1948 and nearly 40 per cent 
higher than in the relatively depressed prewar year of 1938. 





EsTIMATED INDICES OF REAL NaTIONAL Propvuct, 1937-1950 





1937 1938 1947 1948 1949 1950 





Manchester School ... eee 71-3 94-7 100 103-3 107-7 + 
Cambridge School* .. | §5-90 eee 4-0 100 105-0 109-0 























* See Bulletin of London and Cambridge Economic Service, August, 1951. 





The Cambridge economists estimated real product in 1950 
to be about 9 per cent higher than in 1948 and between 21 
and 28 per cent higher than in 1938 ; they pointed out, how- 
ever, that the growth in population, the adverse turns in the 
terms of trade, and the need to concentrate more resources 
on defence meant that real income per head (in welfare terms) 


probably rose by only some 7 to 12} per cent between 1937 
and 1950. 


These estimates are obviously only very approximate—but 
then so are the official national income figures themselves. In 
the opening passages of his article Mr Mars compares the 
variations, as between successive White Papers, of official 
estimates for the same factors. These revisions have neces- 
sarily been most marked for those items that are indirectly 
calculated as residuals—that is, for personal, corporate and 
seep savings, and, up to April, 1950, for gross investment ; 
or example, the official estimate of personal net’ savings in 
1948 was first published as £6 million and then revised to 
£195 million. There have also, however, been wide fluctua- 
tions in those entities that are calculated directly ; profits 
for 1948 were first estimated at £3,134 million, and then 
revised to £2,960 million. It is clear that national income 
estimation is still only an experimental science and that the 
next step should be to secure some cross-check on the 
estimates of savings. Beyond that lies the need to compile 
input-output estimates of the sort now produced in the 
United States ; Mr Mars considers this latter advance to be 
most necessary for this country since such estimates enable 
economists to “calculate the component parts of the indus- 
trial circulation and watch the cumulative propagation of 

tionary pressures more accurately.” 


* * * 


More Rhodesisa Tobacco ? 


The five-year agreement between the Tobacco Advisory 
Committee to the Board of Trade and the Southern 
Rhodesian Tobacco Marketing Board has recently been re- 
vised. The serious drought last year not only reduced the 
crop but also retarded the expansion in Rhodesian output. 
Britain has therefore reduced the amounts it will take in 
each of the next five years to 75 million lb for this year ; 80 
million Ib for 1953 ; 85 million lb for 1954 and 1955 ; and 
80 million Ib for 1956. If Rhodesia provides 75 million Ib 
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this year it will be half as much again as last year’s ship- 
ments. Present estimates-suggest that this year’s crop might 
achieve a record of 120 million Ib, but the weather in the 
next month or two will determine the size of the harvest. 
Production in 1951 totalled only 90 million Ib. 


The revised agreement also provides for the suspension 
of export control for a ‘trial period of one year, so that 
British buyers will have to compete with buyers from other 
countries. Export control was imposed in 1947 after British 
traders had complained that foreign competition forced up 
prices against them. Its removal is not likely to affect 
British supplies greatly—these depend more on the size and 
quality of the crop. If the crop is poor there will not be 
sufficient of the good quality leaf that Britain buys ; if the 
crop is good there should be enough to cover all needs at 
reasonable prices, 


Total imports of tobacco into Britain last year reached 355 
million lb, including 212 million Ib from the United States 
and nearly 22 million lb from Canada. The £22 million cut 
in the dollar allocation recently announced by Mr Butler 
will reduce dollar imports of tobacco by two-fifths this year 
—that is, by about 95 million Ib—but the cut will not take 
effect until the autumn when buying from the new season’s 
crop begins. If in fact Rhodesia is able to provide 25 million 
Ib more than last year, total imports in 1952 should only be 
about 70 million Ib below last year’s level of 355 million ib ; 
this should be enough to cover consumption, which in 1951 _ 
was around 225 million lb. 


Stocks of tobacco at the end of 1951 were probably over 
500 million lb. Tobacco takes a year or so to mature but 
with stocks at a record level of nearly 24 years’ consumption, 
there seems little likelihood of a cut in consumption. Sir 
Edward Baron in his statement as chairman of Carreras 
Ltd., has commented this week on the sharp increase in the 
company’s stock last year and says that the quality was good 
and the price reasonable. He concludes that no serious fall 
in supplies to the public will occur this year because of the 
high stocks and the need for the Government to maintain 
revenue, 


* * * 


Development by Corporation 


The second annual report of the National Research 
Development Corporation gives more information about the 
corporation’s activities than did the first ; but still without 
enough detail to make clear the value of the work. The 
NRDC was formed with two purposes. The first was to 
see that development work done in this country is properly 
covered by patents. This applies particularly to research 
done in government establishments, in the universities and 
medical researeh centres. An immense revenue in royalties 
has been lost to this country because developments origina- 
ting in establishments like these have not been patented at 
an early stage. The NRDC report gives evidence of consider- 
able activity in this field: on June 30, 1951, at the end of its 
financial year, the Corporation held 409 patents and had 
applications pending for another 488. 


The second purpose for which the Corporation was set up 
was to see that inventions of value to the country are properly 
exploited ; if necessary, by providing finance for their 
development. It appears that 104 licensing and other agree- 
ments covering single patents or blocks of patents, entered 
into by the Ministry of Supply and the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, have been assigned to 
the Corporation. It has entered into 20 similar agreements 
on .its own behalf and is negotiating another 74. These 
are clearly revenue-earning projects, but the report then 
continues : 


In addition to the routine exploitation of large number 
of inventions we have a smaller number of individual inven- 
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tions upon which continuous supervision requires to be 

exercised at high level. 
Besides: ne¢ding special supervision, some of these cases 
“have other characteristics such as the need for the 
vision of substantial development expenditure.” ‘wo 
examples are given. The first.concerns electronic computors, 
in particular the one built at Manchester University. These 
computors are of great value to the country, for pure research, 
for defence, and eventually for industry, and although one 
has already been built at public expense by the National 
Physical Laboratory, any advances made by the NRDC out 
of its £5 million fund to Professor Williams at Manchester 
are probably more than justified by the value of the work. 


It is not possible to feel the same confidence about the 
Corporation’s participation in the development of a combine 
potato harvester, despite its statement that “the importancé 
of potatoes in the national food supply has been strongly 
impressed upon us.” Having been approached by a com- 
pany of engineers, NRDC has invested to date {21,459 in a 
development company working on the engineers’ design of a 
potato harvester. This compares with a figure of {£29,628 
shown in the accounts for all other development expendi- 
ture. The report gives no indication of the eventual sum 
needed to develop this harvester: on the information given it 
is difficult not to ask whether this is a risk more suitable 
for private than for public capital. 


* * * 


Credit Insurance 


Trade debts have increased substantially in recent 
months ; debtors rose by £110 million to {563.8 million out 
of total assets of £3,892 million in the balance sheets of 
1,082 companies whose accounts were published between 





Would they give 


your wife your job? 





Could she earn what you are earning now, or 
will earn in the future? Could she maintain the same standards, 
and perhaps bring up a family, single-handed? If not—what 
happens in the event of your premature death? 

The right sort of life policy will save you all 
this anxiety — and some income tax as well. “Should you die 
before retirement age, your wife would receive a series of 
capital payments. The same policy will provide you with 
a Personal Pension when you are ready to retire. For details 
post this coupon to: : 


The Scottish Mutual 


Assurance Society Ltd. 
Dept. N, rog St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 








; N 
Please send me without obligation details of your 
advertised scheme :— 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
DATE OF BIRTH 
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July and December, 1951. (These accounts were analysed 
in Records and sig of October 20,1951, ey 26, 
1952.) Buyers are taking longer to pa accounts. 
It . not surprising, therefore, that credit ose which 
is a relatively little known service provided by the insuran : 
industry and the state, ee in 1951. 
Credit insurance is likely to grow further this year, when the 
risk of bad debts will be greater than for many years. An 
additional incentive to insure is that banks, accepting house; 
and discount houses may feel disposed to grant larger credi: 
lines to an insured trader than might be obtainable 
otherwise. 


Because of the highly specialised nature of the business, 
and the importance to the insurer of accurate and up-to-da‘. 
information about the credit-worthiness of trade debtor; 
over a wide range of industry and commerce, 2 number o{ 
the leading insurance companies formed the Trade Indemnity 
Company in 1918 to underwrite credit insurance exclusively ; 
they participate only by way of reinsurance received from the 
specialist office. The company underwrites credit insurance 
in the United Kingdom and also covers overseas risks, par-. 
ticularly in the Commonwealth. The credit risks of the 
export trade are, however, mainly insured by the Export 


‘Credits Guarantee Department, which was set up under the 


Overseas Trade (Credits and Insurance) Act, 1920. The 
cover given by the Department extends far beyond that which 
can be offered by the insurance market and includes, in 
addition to the risk of insolvency, insurance against loss to 
the exporter through war, the cancellation of export licences 
and exchange restrictions in the buyer’s country. It is esti- 
mated that last year about £1,000 million trade debts were 
insured, {600 million with the Trade Indemnity Company 
and £400 million with the Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment, compared with £349 million and £362 million respec- 
tively in 1950. The Exports Credits Guarantee Department 
is at present empowered under the Export Guarantees Act, 
1949, to undertake commercial guarantees of up to {500 
million (previously £300 million). A Bill brought in recently 
by the President of the Board of Trade increases the limit 
to £750 million. The Department also grants certain 
special guarantees, the limit for which is now to be {150 
million compared with {100 million at present and {60 
million before 1949. The Department operates on proper 


insurance lines and has never imposed any cliarge on the 
Exchequer. 


The whole of a debt is never insured, the usual proportion 
covered being from 75 to 90 per cent, although as little as 
50 per cent may be accepted by the insurer if the transaction 
is speculative. Rates of premium range from about } to } per 
cent of the insured turnover, and thus represent only a smal! 
addition to costs. In this, as in other classes of insurance, 
not the least of the services rendered by ‘the insurer is exper’ 
advice to the insured aimed at minimising losses. Informa- 


tion is available to insured traders regarding the credit- 


worthiness of debtors and the maximum amount of credit 
considered appropriate ; help is also given in recovering out- 
standing debts. Apart from insolvency, claims are paid if an 
account is not settled within 90 days of the due date by 2 


buyer who has accepted delivery of goods without disputing 


liability. 


Shorter Note 


Output of steel in January was at the annual rate of 
15,234,000 ingot tons, compared with a rate of 14,953,000 
tons in December and of 15,907,000 tons in January, 1951. 
This was achieved at the same time as an annual rate of 
pe iron output higher ee the end of last year— 
10,319,000 tons compared wi rate of 10,281,000 tons 
in December ing the industry’s greater dependence 
on pig iron ae ae steel. : declined. 





* 
ohh eee 
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Company Notes 


Tobaceo. — The fear that 
Imperial Tobacco would be forced to cut its 


imperial 


-dinary dividend was only finally dispelled. 
. the directors’ announcement Tuesday 
at the year’s total distribution was to be 
intained at 32 per cent for the fourth suc~- 
cessive year, Immediately after this 

»nouncement the st units were marked 

) <3 to 444, but they slipped back to 443 
fore closing at 4%. To a certain extent 
ese erratic movements—unusual in a “blue 

Lip "—were due to the terseness of the pre- 
minary statement, which makes comparison 
th the 1949-50 results difficult. It seems 

ear, however, that the company fared better 

: its trading account in the year to October 
21st last than it did in 1949-50, Group net 
rrofits are shown ao have fallen. from 
‘11,325,487 to £10,092,605, but the 1949-50 

tal included a special surplus (after tax) of 
3,073,455, whereas in the latest year only 
. 1,344,262 of net profits represented a speci 
urplus. This surplus was an adventitious 
“profit” that arose once stocks of 
eaf tobacco, chased before devalua- 
tion, “were eared from bond and 
converted into their sterling value at post 
ievaluation rates of exchange. The British tax 
collector, in assessing the group’s liability for 
tax at £16,166,873 (against £13,201,806), 
makes no distinction between these inventory 
eains and true profits; he ignores the fact 
that these stocks have to be replaced at post 
‘evaluation rates of exchange and thus, in 
effect, levies a tax on capital, Once the stocks 
have been fully replaced the group will have 
had to find about as much again as the net 

irplus from its own resources. All the 
directors cam do is to draw shareholders’ 
attention to this erosion of the company’s 
substance, by transferring the net amount to 
i leaf replacement reserve. 

The broad inference that may be 
gleaned from the recovery in gross profits in 
1951 is that Imperial Tobacco has been able 
to maintain a we level of sales and to reap 
further benefits from economies in manufac- 
turing costs, In’ the last months of the 
financial. year the cOmpany will also have 
benefited from the increase in’ the selling 
price of cigarettes ; the full benefit from this 
increase will be felt this year. At the current 
“ middle ” price of 92s. 6d., the £1 ordinary 
stock units yield'as much as £6 18s. per cent ; 
high indirect taxation-—and recurrent fears of 
more to come—have plainly helped to make 
“Imps” much more of a risk investment 
than they used to be in the days when they 
were recommended to so many small: inves- 
tors as the paragon of “ safe equities.” 


* 
_F. W. Wootworth.—The sharp increase in 
Woolwerth’s . profits last ear from 


£12,259,819 to £15,114,662, seems to have 
been due to what the chairman, Mr S. V. 
Swash, calls “a very satisfactory increase in 
sales,” combined with strict control of stocks. 
In spite of price inflation, last year’s expan- 
sion in sales was achieved with only a very 
small increase in the book value of stocks, 
from £10,015,166 to £10,340,304. Although 
stocks are admittedly always at their lowest 
level at the end of the financial year, it seems 
apparent that the company must have been 
content, at the very most, to keep the 
physical volume of’ stocks intact. This tight 
rein On stock expenditure has ied to 
a further improvement in liquid resources ; 
these resources represent a 
that can be drawn upon immediately 
the company decides to improve or extend 
tS stores or to build new ones. To 
build and equip a new store costs about three 


of 42} per cent., may feel that this policy is 
excessively cautious—especially as the chair- 
man admits that at the moment opportunities 
for new development are very limited. Mr 
Swash, however, gives warning in his address 


: Years to Dec. 31, 
Earnings :—~ = 1951 
s 
Trading profit .......se<ceeccs 12,259,819 15,114,662 
Otel INCOM | oes ea vs Sees cee ees 12,483,765 15,318,248 
Depreciation, ete, ..4.-+...s00+ 496,731 548,759 
ER RS eg or 6,413,238 8,387,214 
Earnings for ordinary sioch .... +s 4,440,272 4,965,148 
Ordinary dividends .....6.....: 3,506,250 3,346,875 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 2 424 
General reserve v.20. sii seceeees 750,000 750,000 
Added to-carry forwatd......... 212,775 868,273 
Balance sheet analysis :— i 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 10,884,337 11,730,171 
Net current assets........ ees». 18,034,864 20,581,190 
WOU: Fibs bata is wd kae os Voacee 10,015,166 10,340,304 
ROOD uiix caceisiviks bveds Undies 15,306,583 18,361,654 
DERE ee Ee 6,748,848 8,867,171 
Ordinary capital ......... «+++ 15,000,000 15,000,000 


58. ordinary stock at 42s. Gd. yields £4 19s. per cent. 


of “some uncertainty in the supply position 
of merchandise for 1952 in view of the re- 
armament programme, the metal shortage, 
and the cut in supplies of confectionery and 
biscuits owing to the shortage of sugar”; 
moreover, the company will soon have to 
bear the burden of an excess profits tax “as 
yet unknown in scope, amount and in- 
cidence.” The year ahead may not be an 
easy one, but Mr Swash believes that “the 
broad based nature of the business ” should 
a the company to overcome many of the 
ificulties that may arise. 


° * 


Bowater Paper.—Although the directors 
report that “a not unimportant part of the 
improvement in earnings is attributable to 
increased production,” the main reason for 
the increase in group trading profits of the 
Bowater Paper Corporation, from £5,395,488 
to £10,275,537, must lie in last year’s in- 
creases in pulp and paper prices. Even after 
£5,045,317, against £ 1,890,688, has been pro- 
vided for taxation, group net profits are 
£1,733,327 higher at £3,361,355. The 
greater part of these net earnings, however, 
has been ploughed back in the accounts of 
subsidiary companies, so that the parent 
company’s net profits have only increased by 
£146,805 to £690,189. The Ordinary divi- 
dend rate has been maintained at 15 per cent, 
but equity capital, on which it is to be 
paid, has been doubled from £1,800,000 to 
£3,600,000 by a capitalisation of reserves, 
of which all but £450,000 has been issued to 
ordinary shareholders. Clearly ordinary 
dividends are being kept in step with the 
advance in profits. 

Years to Sept. 30, 
1950 


1951 
Consolidated Earnings :-— é £ 
Group profit: 2.5. ...scceees: 5,395,488 10,275,537 
*. Depreciation ©. 0... sve ere .444,88@ 1,450,813 
SID. . C. Viwccir nae anes 1,890,688 5,045,317 
Retained by subsidiaries ..... 1,084,644 2,671,166 
Parent compeay's net , 543,384 690,189 
Subsidiary Co's. Trading Profit: — 
Lloyd Pulp and Paper Mills.. 1,103,074. 2,815,034 
Mersey Paper Mills .......... 548,675 1,058,794 
Bowater’s Salés...........4.. 377,414 796,169 


Newfoundland Pulp and Paper 
WE Boao Seeds ci bevenaerss 


$7,916,972 $11,304,119 
£1 ordinary stock al 43s. 9d. yields £6 T7s, per cent. 


The directors have recognised the true 
nature of profits earned in an inflationary 
period. Subsidiaries in the United Kingdom 
have provided just over £1,500,000 against 
possible fluctuations in stock values; the 
directors report that stocks “ equivalent to 
several months’ requirements” are being 
maintained at a high level in order to ensure 
the smooth flow of production and delivery. 
The co ion atid its shareholders have 
fared lino ona of newsprint short- 
ages; but it is on the success of 
the corporation’s policy of diversifying its 

s that should pin their 
of satisfactory dividends: in the years 


to come. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND . 
YIELDS } 
































Net Gress 
British Fund: Price, | Price, | Yield, Yi 
and Feb, 6, |Feb. 153,| Feb. 13, {pay 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1952 | 1952 1958 19 
j A : {n) ‘ 
oe ee i as a7. * 
War Bonds 24%...} 1004 | 1004 | 0 15 20.) 1 17 Me 
Mar. 1, 3951-53 1 011)2 3 30 
War Bonds 24%...{ 100 1004 |1 6 412 6 Ge 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 16 3/2 9 7 
Exchequer Stk. 23% 99§ MA iil 6 F}2 8A 
Feb. 15, 1955 
Seriat Funding 17%] 1004 | 99H [614 1}1126 6 
Nov. 14, 1952 
Serial Funding 137%} 994 | 993 [017 4/1136 & 
Nov. 14, 1953 
Serial Funding ....| 964 | 983 |1 5 2/2 3 6 
Nov, 14, 1954 
War Bonds 2)%...| 99% | 99) | 122 4] 216+ 4e 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 1 9 8} 2-13 72 
Funding 23%. ..... 100 100 |2 4 614 & te 
June 15, 1952-57 1 9Mi2-3% OF 
Nat. Defence 3%...} 99% | 993 | 1131013 3 6 
july 15, 1954-58 1 &}3 28: 
War Loan 3%..... 100% | 1003 | 110 4)3 1 1 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 110 13/3 0 10? 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 914% 914*14 6 2/516 4e 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 i 2 6 9| 3 i6 10! 
Funding 2)°%...... 933 | 939 13 21014 .9 We 
April 15, 1956-63 23 413.3 2 
Funding 3%....... 87} st | 51510) 5 & be 
April 15, 1959-69 231 6'4 3.6! 
Funding 3%....... 7m | 87% | 212 9) 4 3 Ge 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 216 6)4¢ 1°38! 
Funding 4% .....+. 99} 9) (2 6 1}4 6 Cz 
May 1, 1960-90 2. 3-214 22 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 854° 854°) 3.12 415 3 be 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 211 10}-4 3 1! 
Savings Bonds 29%} 85% 843 1216 914 3S 
May 1, 1964-67 231 31318 
Victory Bonds 4%.} 100j* | 100g* | 2 1° 2| 3 18 Us 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 
Savings Bonds 3%.} .83;* 824°} 3 35 8: 415 Te 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 211 6} 4 3 72 
Consols 4% ......- 204 MA 12 6 814 & OF 
Conversion 34% ...} 81 $1 25 614 T 4 
Treasury Stk. 24%.) 594 59. 32 4 6 4 6 Sf 
{after Apr. 1, 1975) 
Treasury Stk. 3%. 703 |, 14 [2 5 3134 6 9 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) 
Treasury Stk. 3$%.| 88% 683 | 2.9 814 € Ze 
June 15, 1977-80 53714 83 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 778 74 | 212 1) 4 6& We 
Oct., 1986-96 28 914 3 9! 
War Loan 34%... 4 )}2 6 2)4 8 3 
Consols 2§% ...... 61 644 12 3 O14 2 OF 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd.. + 216 §|4 9 2 
April 1, 1968-73 21414 317 
Brit.Blect.5%Gtd..| #2§* | 829° | 212 814 4 Te 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 2107/42 
Brit, Elect.:}%Gtd.| 90 89} | 2 8414 ¢ Be 
Nov, 15, 1976-79 27 414 3 Bi 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..}] 77% | 77% | 216 5/410 Se 
July 1, 1978-88 211 114 6, 4 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..} © $43 8 1216 6)4 9 2e 
April 1, 1968-73 211 4)4 30! 
Brit,Gas Gtd.3%..] 76% | 76§ | 211 2/4 6 Ge 
May 1, 1990-95 12 9-37)4 4:7 
Brit. Gas Gtd. %.| 917% | 919%} 2 8 2) 4 3 Ge 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 27 214 2 @ 
Brit, Iron & Steel..! 883% | 874*)2 9 2) 4 5 4 
3%, 1979-81 | i 8 6\4 4 9 





(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. {J} To latest, date. 
(m)- Net yields after allowing for tax at % 6d. im £ 
(s) Assumed average life 15 years approx. * Ex dividend. 

















Last Two : Price, | Price, : Yield, 
Dividends | OCM@MOY | Feb. 6, Feb. 15,| Feb. 15, 
eee ea | 
% | % | S | ss 
40 6} 2 alAngio-Am. 10)--) 7% | 78 [4 2 5 
5 a} 25 biAngio-Iran f/1..; 6 {| 6 5 0 0 
20 ¢ be fy Elec, f1.' 71/3. | 72/6 7510 4 
Ze} = Ha Assoc, P.Cem. {1/100/-  /100/. | 520 0 
36 ¢| 45 ciAustin 5/- .....} 29/6 | 29/6 | 712 6 
#5 al ti?4b\Bass {1 ....... 7/6 (6/3 17 1 7 
‘40 ¢ 5 a Boots S/-...... / 216 | 19/6 15 2 % 
9« 7 @jBr. Celanese 10/-; 27/3 ; 26/9 a4: 
12 6} «= 8 @iBr. Oxygen {1..' 80/6 | 80/- | 5 0-0 
Sai  4biCoats{1......- ;/- | 8/+ 18.2 8 
5 a\Courtaulds {1..| 42/- | 40/9 | 5 5 
2ahe| _ TpalDistillers 4/-...| 19/- | 18/9 | 416 0 
15 c| I%pc\Dunlop {1..... 56/3 | 56/5 (6 4 6 
10 ¢ ¢. ord f FRE i 47/- | 41 (5 6 5 
22h¢e; ThaGen. Elect. {1../ 79/6 | TéfSsri 5 te 1 
Ha] 17 biGuinness £1..../118/1p |116/10}; 4 15 10 
44 aj 5 OHawker Sid. f1.) 33/9 | 33/6 | 519 5 
9b}. 3 aiimp. Chem. {1.) 42/9 | 42/6 | 52 nh 
i3}a} 18}d'Imp. Tobacco {1 87/6 | 92/6 618 5 
Sal 10 b'Lancs. Cotton fl; 40/44 | 36/3 | 8 5 6 
idpe| «5 a.Lever {1 ....../ 48/9 | 48/9 | 530 9 
1b} Fa'Lon. Brick £3..| 56/3 | 56/5 |5 6 8 
15 al 50 6\Marks&Sp.A5/-| 82/- | 82/- (40 6 
8b. 8 aiP. &O. Det. £1.; 43/6 | 52/- [4 2 Ip 
In %4a'P. Johnson 10)-.' 37/- | 37/- | 815 2 
47h 6) t5 alShell’” Stk, {1.| 91/3. | 88/15 4.3 
2p6\Tube Invst. {1.) 5 54 1416 °4 
5 a) 15 bIT. & Newall £1.) 87/ 23/9 | 40 2 
& ¢} 10 cUnion Castle £1) 43/- | 45/- | 4° 8 1 
$0 <| 2 aU.SuaBetong{}) 55/7) | 54/4) 28 7 Jo 
10 d Vickers {1..... 1 45/- 1 48/- | 522-2 
15. al 27}b| Woolworth 5/- .| 41/9 | 42/9 | 419 5 
ts) Interim div. (5) Final div. () Div. for w ‘ 
basis 20% efter capital bonus. {(p) Yield basis 
after capital bonus. * Bx dividend. ¢ Free of tax 
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Statistical Summary 


CHANGES IN DEBT (f thousand) 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended February 9, 1952, 
total ordinary revenue was {181,948,000 
against ordinary expenditure of {77,381,000 
and issues to sinking funds £1,080,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 

£20,453,000, the surplus accrued since April 
1, 1951, is £341,286,000 compared with a 
surplus of £628,972,000 for the corresponding 


pe sed 30 of the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


April 1,'April 1,) Week | | Week 





Esti- [950 | 1951 Jended | ended 
hee ta to to Feb. | Feb. 
94-94 Feb, 10, Feb. 9,} 10, | 9, 
roo | 1981 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 
ee ~ Receipts into the 
REVENUE Exchequer 


(£ thousand) 


& 


| 





Orp, REVENUE 


Indome Tax ..... 11624750]1086292' 1289116) 74, 418, * 275 
Sucttat es ioe os 1 128,000) 92,000! 98,000] 6,300 7,300 

tate, ete., Duties | 180,000] 158,450; 157,800) 4,000 3,900 
Stam ups... ..|. 55,000) 45,460) 53,200 500; 1,100 
ProfitsTax&E.P.T. | 312,650) 242,070 275,200} 3,900, 6,406 
Other Inland Rev./| 5001 430 450 40 50 
SpecialContributn.| 1,500). 4,350 -2,430 70 40 
Total Inland Rev. \2302400 1628962 1876196 89,228 117065 


patentee | 930, 500 771, 557 856, 840 25, 314 20, 750 
Dp seweeee an, | 720,500) 649,800, 677,105) 25,031) 40,020 





Total Customs and | 


| 
50,345! 60,770 





























RECEIPTS , 2 gins 
Nat. Savings Certs. 600 | Treasury Bills .... 48,696 
Other Debt :— 24% Def. Bonds, . 690 
Internal... ....°. 142 3% Def. Bonds. . 1,249 
Ways and Means 2 % Ter. Annuities 1,609 
Advances ...... 21,455 Tax Reserve Certs. 25,661 
Treasury Deposits. 33,500 
22,197 111,405 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. 
Bills Advances be jon 
Date ee Hee hate AE posits 
Tender! Tap ese oad Ae Deb 
{ P land 
1951 } 
Feb. 10 3170-0 | 1808: 1] 402‘7 ‘ioe 395-0 | 5775-8 
Nov. 10 3260-0 | 2323-2} 332-8 é00 150-0 | 6066-0 
Te 4586 -5* 274°7 cine 125-0 | 4986-2 
» a 4571-6* 292-6 owe 125-0 | 4989-3 
Dec. 1 4593-3* 304-8 | ... | 125-0} 5023-1 
je 4631-1* 289-0 3-0 | 123-0 | 5046-1 
ae 4718-1* 207-7 ‘its 123-0 | 5048-8 
Re 4782-9" *252°5 5-8 119-0 | 5160-1 
1952 
jan. § 4760-0* 267-7 oon 116-5 | 5144-2 
oo a 4723-4" 256-8 oe 80-5 | 5060-7 
gee 4643-5* 277-8 wee 80-5 } 5001-8 
26 4601-4" 270-7 ase 79-5 | 4951-5 
Feb. 2 4248-3* 239-2 ee 67.5 | 4555-5 
ee To 260-6 ret 4-0 1 4494-7 























* The proportion of tender and tap Bills surrendered for 
1} per cent Serial Funding Stock is unknown, therefore 
the ‘otal of tender Bills outstanding cannot, be calculated. 


TREASURY BILLS 














(£ million) 
Amount Average |Allotted 

Date of — - 
Tender i | re 

Off ered * — Allotted} Allotment Rate 

“T551 

Feb. 9 | 250-0 | 334-5 | | 250-0] 10 4-51 22 

} 

Nov. 9 | 260-0 | 330-4 | 260-0] 17 2-96 70 
» 16 | 230-0 | 285-3 | 160-0] 17 10-66 41 
, 23 | 270-0 | 237-6 | 170-0] 19 2-96 63 
» 30 | 170-0 | 244-8 | 170-0} 19 6-54 53 

Dec. 7 | 170-0 | 225-3} 170-0] 19 3-26 | 73 
» 14 | 170-0 | 234-0 | 170-0] 19 6-88 60 
, 21 4170-0 | 236-1 | 160-0] 20 2-27 49 
28] 170-0 | 188-3 | 150-0] 19 4-06 82 
1952 i { 

Jan. 4 | 150-0 | 212-5 | 150-0] 19 3-39 61 
» Li | 150-0 | 217-3 | 150-0] 19 6-90 54 
» 18 | 170-0 | 240-4 | 170-0] 18 11-05 62 
» 2 | 170-0 | 247-2 | 170-0] 19 10-74 55 

Feb. 1 | 170-0 | 249-8 | 170-0] 19 10-64 52 
» 814 170-0 | 239-9 | 170-0] 19 7-01 61 




















Excise . vices 165100011 421557 1533945) 
Motor Duties .. | 62,009 59, 799 61,542 2: 367| 1,855 
Surplus War Stores | 20,000} 36,015; 30,66 7 | Rapeele 
Surpl'sfrom Tradg.} 50,000) 41,905 75,45 ake she 
P.O. (Net Receipts)| 5,400 3,200, 1,600 1,200 1,500 
W — ss Licences.} 13,600) 10,650! 11,500 ... | «. 
Sundry Loans....| 27,000) 22,936; 22,994 60, 543 
Miscell. I. Rece ipts. . | 105,000 86,697 81,618 135 215 
Total Ord. Rev.. 1423640013 291521 3695517, 142392 181948 
Setr-BaLancinc |}——— — 
Post Office y.....} | 179, 431] 146, 000 163, 900 & 300) 4, 500 
Income Tax on} 
E.?.T. Refunds | 4, 900 7,393 4,553 180 123 
Ota 5 ish cee #42 107313444914 386.3970/146872 186571 
Tssues out of the Excheq uer 
EXPENDITURE to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 
OrpD. EXPENDITURE | } } 
Int. & Man. of Nat. } 
Debt... 555,000} 387,762 418,752] 3,229, 4,045 
Payments to N 
ireland.:...... 38,000] 31,518) 33,313) 1,922) 2,041 
Other Cons. Funds}; 11,000] 8,871) 10,299 ... | 195 
TORE ctvtekenwes 584,000] 428,151 462,559 5, 151p 6, 281 
Supply Services . . |*3514062/2219566' 2871420) 54,500’ 71,100 
Total Ord. Expd, . |*4098062)2647717 3333779 59,651) 77,381 
Sinking Funds ...|  «,. 14, 4,935 20, bh 690! 1,080 
Total (excl. Self- 
Bal. Expd.).... 4098062 2662650 3354232f60,541) 78,461 
SriF-BaLANCING | 
Post Office ...... 179,431] 146,000: 163,900] 4,300; 4,500 
Income Tax on} j 
E.P.T. Refunds; 4,900, 7,393, 4,553 180, 123 
RES er 4282393 3444914 3522685) 64, 821) 83,084 
* Inchading {6 million of the margin for Supplementary 
Estimates provided in the Budget (£160 million). 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£271,450 to £3,886,196, the other operations 
for the week decreased the National Debt 
by {89,207,348 to {£25,766 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) ; 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921.. ll 
183 


EPU (Financial Provisions) Act, 1950, s. 3........ 

194 

NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 

Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950.. 750 
BPT Retende ois os kos es eee eee F 151 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2) .........-+5 5 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1946, s. 5(2).. 2... 4. 9,600 
New Towns Act, 1946, s. 12(3).. 2... 20.50... 00% 1,167 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1) 1,996 


Miscelianeous Financial Provisions Act, "1946, s. 2 i) 





War Damage: Board of Trade............... 750 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... 327 
14,746 





On February 8th applications for 91 day bills to be 
paid from February 11 to February 16, 1952, were ac- 
cepted dated Monday to Saturday a$ to about 61 per cent 


at £99 15s. * Id. 
accepted in full. 
million were 
ended February 

Treasury deposits. 


16th 


and applications at higher prices were 
Treasury Bills to a maximum of £190 
offered on February 15th. For the week 
the banks were not asked for 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
((£ thousand) 





























Totals 44 Weeks 
ended cmt 
Feb. 3, | Feb. 2, | Feb. % 
1951 | 1952' | 21952 
Savings Certificates :—~ 
POOIONS 5 sc ke bs aes 75,000} 129,000 2,800 
Repayments ............ 109,600; 114,600 2,800 
Net: Savings .6.4ci.%3655 Dr 34,600, 14,400 Nil 
Defence Bonds :— 
WOOMING,.. Po.65 i eb ease 14,120} 49,414 1,100 
Repayments ............ 41,129) 61,093 1,205 
Net Savings ............ D1 27,009. Dr 11,67ADr 
P.O. and Trustee — = 
Banks :— 
POROUS as oss va ikaw abas 551, rey 589 13,978 
Repayments ..........4. 592, 823, 78 ‘509 16,019 
Net Savings ....0... 00. 


Total Net Savings......... 
Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued... ...4;... 
Change in total invested... . 


Dr41,? 76 DrS,308)Dr 2,041 














BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 13, 1952 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... wih 5,100 
sah at go 1360,636,134| Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1385,738.474 
partment... 39,720,689 | Other Secs... 732,072 
Coin (other 
than gold).. 2,514,354 
Amt. of Fid.—————___. 
Issue ........ 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion = {at 
248s. per oz. 
Wak Gawe ts 356,523 
1400,356, 823 1400, 356, 2 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | cove. Secs... _ 307,f42,055 





7 ee ix 3,800,267 Other Secs. :— 44,112,500 
Public - Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 30,198,156 Advances... 16,094,894 
a, Joy 16,235,802 | Securities.... 28,017,608 
13,962,354 
Other Deps.:- 
weiss 364,581,835 |Notes........ 39,720,689 
Other Accts... 280,741,788 |Coin......... 1,557,216 
413,133,258 413,133,258 
* Inclu Exchequer, Savi Banks, Commissioners 


of National Debt Dividend Accounts. 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

















(£ million) 
1951 1952 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb 
14 30 6 |; 13 
Issue Dept. :— | 
Notes in circulation. .... 11288-21353 - 81357 -6)1560-8 
— _ banking depart- | 
ih wintae¥ ain'y aL 62-4 46-5) 42-7) 39-7 
ote debt and 
securities® .....+..++s $1545: 513596-8)1596-8)1596-7 
Other securities .......< OA OF OF 0-7 
Gold and coin,......... a 29 29 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine os... | 248/Q 248/0; 248/0) 2480 
oy A Dept. :— 
ublic Accounts ...... 15-@ 15-5) 13-8 16:2 
Treasury Special Account 9- 0-5) 14-0) 14-0 
ee» Se De pe 296-6) 277-8) 286-6 280-7 
bth sees Pp re Pee 83- 87:5 85-7; 83:8 
ORR is Kies Go ekask ‘ 404-H 381-3) 400-1 394-7 
Securities -—~ } 
Government............ 315-4 309-3: 327-2 327-7 
Discounts, etc. ....4...5 16- 79 44 16-1 
SHON os a reaek oak ee é 28- 34:4 42:7 28-0 
ROU ince aka eh toar cae 360-5) 351-6) 374-3 3718 
Banking dept. res...... no 62° 48-1 44-3 41:3 
‘s : % % 1 % y, 
Proportion”. ...c.seiss. 15: 12-6 11-0, 10-4 








* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue reduced from fl 1,450 million to £1, 400 
million on January 16, 1952. 

“Tue Economist” Ixpex oF WHOLESALE 
Prices (1927 = 100) 


























Feb. 6, | Jan. 25, | Feb. 12, 

1951 1952 | 1952_ 
Cereals and meat ...... 157-9 180+2 180° 2 
Other foods ........... 169-0 | 193-8 | 195-5 
Textiles ..6.5. oe 528-2 256-3 246°6 
MineeRN sss abi one cts 331-6 | 374-5 | 372-8 
Miscellaneous ...., hin ee 191-7 195-9 194-3 
Complete Index ....... 221-1 228-4 226-0 
PiSE OY |) (aes peeps 304-3 314-3 $11-0 

GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of E d’s official ee ge price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 


September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 











dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :-—~ 
SILVER GOLD 
1952 London |New York! Bombay | Bombay 
per ounceiper ounce/per 100 tolas} per tola 
ee Rs. a FOURS. 
Feb. 7.; ITO 88-00 Markets Closed 
oe: Sh 77-0 88-00 192 2 104—CT 
»  9.. | Markets Closed 192 12 104-15 
eae 77-0 88-00 192. 5 104 «11 
a ess 77-0 Closed 191 1 1048 
i ak 17-0 88-00 1% «2 102 12 
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National Provincial 


Bank Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1833 





Statement of Liabilities and Assets 
December 3lst, 1951 


r 


LIABILITIES * 
£9,479,416 





Capital paid up 
Reserve Funds ‘dichoding Share Premium Account 


£1,144,950)... 11,000,000 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts 818,259,554 
Liabilities for aI vances ucsgogai er 

ments, etc. . 39,499,810 

£878,238,780 
ASSETS 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 

E ngland pe £73,215,475 
Balances with, and Cheques i in course of collection 

on, other Banks in the United Kingdom and 

Ireland, and ps on Drafts, etc., in transit ... 39,766,027 
Money at call and short notice... ir -- 107,306,000 
Bills Discounted ae ae on «-- 95,028,373 
Treasury Deposit Receipts .. pai aa --» 14,500,000 
Investments ... 202,380,741 
Advances to Customers and Other Accounts 295,097,311 
Trade Investments 3 5,087,221 
Bank Premises é 6,357 822 
Liabilities of Customers for. Acceptances, Endorse- 

ments, Engagements, etc. 39,499,810 

£878,238,780 





Head Office: 15, Bishopsgate, London, E,C.2 
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NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporating the business of Messrs, Reeves Whitburn.) 


Statement of Accounts, 31st December, 1951. 








LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL AUTHORISED AND IssuED— A 
ee OR cs Swaecheuekecnweneee sei 423,345 
Pe OS oO nda hb eee wudinesaoks 2,276,655 
—_—-—— 2,700,000 
Suane Parmive ACCOUNT 656 cia ck consid eccoesss 924,000 
WR 9 eeraks ts ccaslesancete socked Ckiancnebaae 1,576,000 
PROpIt ANY LOGE ACCOUNT ois cc ccuscennkssinceas 294,418 
Deposits, SuNDRY CREDITORS 5 494,418 
AND CONTINGENCY RESERVES... ..5...ccccccecoecs 155,303,093 
(Including Deposits of £153,810,558 agairist Bills 
and Securities.) 
Finat Divivenp, less Income Tax .cccccsccccesves 10,875 





£160,868,386 


ASSETS 
CuRRENT AssETS— t 
Cash at Bankers and in Hand........cceccscevecs 1,297,622 
Bills Discounted less Rebate ........e.cseeeeeees 102,898,120 


British Government and Corporation Short-dated 


RUUATIOS TOGO 6b iain 'e kek da Sone cnestaene 55,854,229 
Loan on Security and Amounts Receivable ........ 718,415 
160,768,386 
Fixep AsseTts— 
Freehold Premises at approximate cost.........++ 100,000 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANY— 
RG AUDEN Ss wives 6 6k 0 sca cawakspeKebEene 100 
Be ROO os acc awG ss OK codes 0s sbken dees 100 





ONE 
E.C.3. 





35, CORNHILL, LONDON, 




















CLYDESDALE & NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK LTD. 








i DIRECTORS 
? Sir Harold E. Yarrow, Baronet, C.B.E., Chairman. 


Sir-Andrew S. Macharg, 
John S. Allan, D.L., 


The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Feversham, D.S.O., D.L. 
Frank Fleming, D.S.O., D.L. 

Robert Laidlaw. 

Alexander Logan McClure, W.S. 

Lachlan Mackinnon, D.S.O. 


} Deputy Chairmen. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Maclay, K.B.E. 

Andrew Mitchell. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Boyd Orr of Brechin, D.S.O., M.C., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Lt.-Colonel Sir Albert G. Stern, K.B.E., C.M.G. 

William Thyne. 





NORTHERN AREA LOCAL BOARD all 
John S. Allan, D.L., Chairman. 


Frank Fleming. D.S.O., D.L., Deputy Chairman. 
Sir George W. Abercromby, Baronet, D,S.O. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Forbes, D 

James Keith, C.B.E. 

Alexander Lyon, D.S.O., D.L. 


James A. Mackie, O.B.E. 

Lachlan Mackinnon, D.S.O. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Boyd Orr of Brechin, D.S.O., M.C., LL.D., F.R.S. 
George Robb. 





John J. Campbell, General Manager. 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS—3ist DECEMBER, 1951. 





LIABILITIES 
1951 1950 
Pati COIR 5 iiss oss es ekccesads ses veviecnaee £2,441,000 £2,441,000 
Reserve Famdis 5... 0006.5. apsieccanessecocasncoes 3,700,000 3,700,000 
Notes in Circulation. :....7.0..scccseeccsseceeee 16,826,510 15,403,124 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts ...... 152,818,605 159, 189, 793 
Acceptances and Engagements ..............- 7,463,252 6, 301 ‘014 





ASSETS 
1951 1950 
Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of 
England je Pielda bisa puke dirskcesencousentedacanes £19,146,071 £16,961 ,084 
Balances with and Cheques on other Banks 21,011,039 21,283,670 
Money at Call and Short Notice in London 12,625,000 9,025,000 
Bills ——— es i coh sk pun Sindh eden ane ‘ tyes oa 
Treasu Sit Receipts ........-.+secerseeee ,500, 000, 
javeneonuie a Paskiavavce . thy. SoMa Pere Ee eae 71,710,877 86,975,058 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts 48,771,169 41,353,664 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances and 
Engagemens ..........-+-sseeeeereeseseneneneens 7,463,252 6,301,014 
Bank Premises and other Properties ......... 1,038,084 956,283 





- 





HEAD OFFICE _... 

LONDON (Chief Office) a 

ABERDEEN (Chief Office) re Bae jas 
- EDINBURGH (Chief Office) ee ie ‘ini 

FOREIGN BRANCHES 


30 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
30 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
5 Castle Street, Aberdeen. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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RICHARD HAWORTH AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS—RECORD TRADING PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of Richard 
_ Haworth and Company, Limited, was held 
on February 14th at the Lesser Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, Mr Stanley Beddow, 
F.C.LS. (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: — 

CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


Having increased our issued capital in 
March last from £400,000 to £1,300,000, 
strict comparison with previous year’s 
accounts is difficult. At the time we capi- 
talised £400,000 of the general reserve 
account, issued £200,000 of new ordinary 
shares and £300,000 of 54 per cent. prefer- 
ence shares. All the ordinary shares rank for 
a full year’s dividend. Of the £500,000 
54 per cent. preference shares, the new 
300,000 only ranked for dividend for a 
period of nine months. The cost of dividend 
on the new capital structure is increased 
approximately four times, You will notice 
that since March last we have repaid the 
loan accounts of £148,955, 


RESULTS 


The trading profit for the year at 
£775,464 is the highest in the history of your 
company. From this figure we have pro- 
vided for depreciation £40,446, directors’ 
fees £3,500, and then taxation claims no less 
than £415,052, equal to approximately 57 per 
cent. of the profits—what a heavy penalty 
making it extremely difficult for industry to 
build new premises or fully modernise its 
plant and machinery. To the resultant profit 
of £317,977 we add the balance brought for- 
ward from 1950 of £115,582, a taxation pro- 
vision of £14,879, no longer required, and 
deduct £11,391 due to increase in standard 
rate of tax last year, thus leaving a balance 
available of £437,047. 


From this amount dividend on preference 
shares and an interim dividend of 6 per cent. 
on ordinary shares, which you will be asked 
to confirm, absorbed £37,472, and your 
directors recommend transfers to reserves 
totalling £225,000, and a final dividend on 
the ordinary shares of 10 per cent., making 
16 per cent. for the year, thus leaving a 
balance to carry forward to mext accounts of 
£132,575. 


At this point an analysis of our turnover 
may prove of interest to you. For every £1 
of sales during the year: 





s. d. 
Raw materials, stores, finishing, 

etc. seatbelt ci ees 15 8 
Salaries, wages, national insur- 

MNCL °. diab di edeesthben eae 1114 
Administration, overheads, dis- 

COMME SMES Ss Si GncserdaatG «igo enesee 9 
Depreciation © ......... @isiluekanen we 
Sy groper a ae rh ey nmin es 104 
Lipa ois end ck tsb tannin 2: 
Reserves and increase im carry 

Sora iss iicics cass cxcdsckoneeeaeSidee 6} 

20 0 





MACHINERY AND PLANT 


Buildings, plant and machinery have been 
maintained at our customary high standard. 


‘weaving plant. 


EFFECTS OF PENAL TAXATION 
THE CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


During the year new machinery and ¢quip- 
ment totalling £99,453 havé been installed, 
and a final payment of £11,967. for war 
damage received. You" will notice from the 
balance sheet that. our outstanding capital 
commitments amount to £197,500. At our 
mills in Salford and in Padiham we are con- 
stantly modernising machinery, layouts and 
improving amenities.. To mention a few of 
the items we have added during the past 
year—complete modern line blowing room 
plant, high speed winding and warping 
machinery, ring doubling frames, improved 
size preparation machinery. In addition we 
have converted more looms and machinery 
to individual electric drive, gradually elimina- 
ting all overhead drive, and altered entirely 
the layout in some departments. Our new 
mill at Hindley Green is miaintained at a 
high standard of efficiency. It may be of 
interest. to mention that the replacement 
value for insurance purposes of the buildings, 
plant and machinery is five times the amount 
stated in the balance sheet. 


PROPOSED EXTENSIONS 


For some considerable time it has been 
our desire to extend our activities by build- 
ing a spinning mill, with modern layout, etc., 
modern machinery and also to extend our 
Part of the proceeds of our 
offer for sale in March last was intended for 
this purpose. Many plans have been pro- 
d and carefully studied, and finally, in 
September last, we applied for the neceSsary 
building licence. 

While our application was under considera- 
tion new regulations were issued restricting 
capital expenditure and thereby imposing a 
ban on the issue of building licences. 

During the last six months the pattern of 
trade has changed considerably, also the 
threat of Japanese competition, plus Indian 
and West German exports will have their 
effect on future trade in textiles in our tradi- 
tional markets. At the moment, therefore, 
it would appear that our building plans will 
have to be shelved and the new spinning 
machinery, new looms and preparation 
machinery may have to be applied to further 
modernisation of our existing mills, 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


At this point I would like to revert to the 
effect of the present penal taxation. Briefly, 
profits are struck on highly inflated values, 
and are immediately required to finance the 
business ; depreciation allowance is on his- 
torical cost which bears no relation to cost of 
replacement ; profits tax at 10 per cent. (plus 
40 per cent. on amounts distributed) is a 
charge to the company, and then income tax 
on the balance at standard rate. Provision 
must be made for future contingencies. To 
take 50 per cent. or more of profits (which 
are not true profits) leaves no incentive, only 
a pioneering spirit, to build new up-to-date 
works, and equip them with modern 
machinery and amenities. 


COTTON 


The present exchange position governing 
the method of securing our supplies of raw 


cotton makes it extremely difficult to secure 


the quality and quantity of cotton required 
for s - If we are tq compcie 
successfully ie § world productions we m3: 
be able to purchase our raw material in a 
parity with the rest of the world and sela: 
the quality of cotton we desire to allow 4; 
more scope in the production of quality 
goods. 

It is to be hoped) that the Cotton Import 
Committee set up by the Government to in- 
quire how in the t foreign exchanze 

ition cotton can t be supplied to the 

.K. cotton industry on the most ady.in- 
tageous terms as to quality and price, wll 
— find a solution that will prove bene- 

ial to the industry until such time tha: a 
free market will again be open. 


GENERAL 


Present world economic conditions mak: 
it particularly difficult and dangerous to for:- 
cast trading results for the current year. A 
marked change in trading conditions both x 
home and in overseas markets developed in 
the autumn of .1951. Although we com- 
menced the current year with a good order 
position, it.may prove. difficult, particular'y 
if the present consumer resistance continuss, 
to execute all orders as they are ready for 
delivery. 

For the past five months now business fs 
been scarce, in some cases delivery of orders 
deferred at customers’ request, consequen' |; 
stocks have increased considerably. 


At the same time, costs outside our contro! 
are still rising as, for. , the further 
rise in coal and transport charges, and the 
latest award to operatives, 

In the middle of last month (January) ‘1 
order to reduce ion a little more 1 
line with we decided 0 
discontinue the 14 hours overtime that 51: 
been y adhered to by all operatives con- 
tin pe Sir Stafford Cripps, then 
Chancel e Exchequer, appe to the 
Textile Trade in 1947. That small adjus'- 
ment not having proved sufficient to check 
the rise in stocks, we have reluctantly decide! 
as from next week to place two-thirds of ou: 
Weaving Section on to four days per wee 
for a short period. 


_ Fortunately, we have made and are ccn- 
progress ‘" 
the isation of our and as | 
indicated earlier, new machinery is expectc 
during the year. Scientific work measur:- 
ment has now been applied to two-thirds °! 
our production unit, and with the aid of ou- 
Research Department, technical developme:: 
of our fabrics and our production method: 
progress is continuous. We have a soun., 
modern organisation, and enjoy the servicc: 
of a very loyal, competent . I therefor: 
feel that given any reasonable volume © 
trade, I can look forward with confidence © 
presenting a report in 12 months that will >- 
satisfactory. 
jation to m 
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CLYDESDALE & NORTH 
BANK, LIMITED 


OF SCOTLAND 


EFFECT OF NEW ANTI-INFLATIONARY MEASURES 


INCREASED PRODUCTION FINAL SOLUTION 
OF ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


SIR HAROLD E. YARROW’S ADDRESS 


The 114th general meeting of share- 
holders of Clydesdale & North of Scotland 
Bank, Limited, was held in the head office, 
St. Vincent Place, Glasgow, on February 13th, 
Sir Harold E, Yarrow, Bt., C.B.E. the chair- 
man, presiding. 


At the outset the Chairman made sym- 
pathetic reference to the gréat national loss 
suffered by the death of our beloved Monarch, 
King George the Sixth. 


The Chairman continued: Our profit at 
£395,256 is £8,061 lower, which may be 
considered satisfactory in these times. The 
directors recommend a dividend of 16 per 


cent. 


Let me now turn to matters of national 
importance. In the postwar period our 
efforts to achieve economic stability have 
been marred by a series of rapidly accumu- 
lating deficits in our overseas balance of pay- 
ments. Although the contributory causes are 
many, domestic inflation has been the major 
element, and it has long since been apparent 
that the steps taken to deal with this problem 
have been quite inadequate. Instead of 
facing up to the unpleasant facts and adopt- 
ing a resolute policy which admittedly would 
have necessitated ar measures, the 
late Government seemed content with pallia- 
uves. Thus over the past few years the 
position steadily deteriorated and at the same 
time an illusion of prosperity was created 
largely as a result of inflation. More realistic 
measures were adopted by the new Govern- 
ment in November, and among these was the 
introduction of a monetary policy designed 
0 tighten credit and ‘impart greater flexibility 
to the national economy. A further instal- 
ment of the measures to be taken to restore 
the country’s solvency was announced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the end of 
last month. No one can foresee how far, 
or how vigorously, the policy will be pressed ; 
but the nature, if not the degree, of its effects 
upon the banks is already sufficiently clear. 


As you know, the banks have for some 
ume past closely observed Treasury requests 
to restrict the provision of credit facilities*to 
the essential minimum, and the fact that 
advances have none the less shown. substan- 
ual increases has been largely due to the 
prevailing inflationary conditions. The most 
recent monetary changes, however, have re- 
sulted in a tighter official control of the 
volume of bank cash. For the banks this 
means a curtailment in the amount available 
for lending and this is superimposed on the 
new request by Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that they should be even more 
sparing and discriminating in the granting of 
credit facilities to customers. 


BANKS AND CLEAR DUTY 
As a result, it has become increasing! 
necessary for the banks, in complying wth 
official policy, to perform. the disagreeable 
task of declining proposals for advances 
which conform in every way to normal bank- 
ing requirements and which under different 


provided from their own resources. The 
influence of the restrictions of credit, although 
beneficial to the country as a whole, 
may seem severe and even discriminating to 
a particular individual who» has all the 
attributes of. a sound borrower. But in the 
national interest the duty of the banks is 
clear, and if the new policy is to succeed it 
is the responsibility of everyone to play his 
full part in the strenuous attempt now being 
made to save our national economy from 
disaster. The task ahead will not be easy, 
but I am sure the banks, while respecting the 
wishes of the Government, will do their 
utmost to minimise any inconvenience to 
their customers, and to ensure that business 
is carried on in an orderly manner wherever 
the national interest requires. Nor will the 
banks find the altered conditions to the 
benefit of their profit and loss accounts since 
the new pattern will result in restricting the 
enhanced income which might otherwise have 
come from advances. Any net accrual from 
higher ratés of interest will be but trifling 
compensation for the capital losses sustained 
by reason of the long-continued and latterly 
accelerated decline in values of gilt-edged 
securities. 


Although the banks have thus no reason in 
their own immediate interests for welcoming 
the change in monetary conditions, they 
readily concur in them so far as they may 
prove in practice to contribute to the estab- 
lishment of a sound basis for the conduct of 
the nation’s business at home and abroad. 


NEED FOR GREATER OUTPUT 


The monetary changes are only part of the 
necessary remedies, however, and the final 
solution of our present problem is increased 
production. The need for greater output is 
widely recognised, but the personal responsi- 
bility for achieving it is less readily acknow- 
ledged. We now have a shorter working 
week and longer holidays—both, no doubt, 
very desirable, but justifiable only if the hours 
now worked are more productive. To achieve 
the greater output so vitally needed at 
present, restrictive practices, whether on the 
part of the employer or employee, must be 
removed. Exhortation to increase production 
will, of itself, achieve little, and effective 
Government action is called for to provide 
both sides of industry with the necessary 
incentives. Not least amongst these measures 
should be a reorganisation of the fiscal system 
so that the incidence of taxation no longer 
jeopardises the re-equipment of industry nor 
discourages the worker. frorn all-out effort. 
The taxpayer’s gain need not be the Ex- 
chequer’s loss. ; 

Failure on the part of each individual to 
make a supreme effort to increase production 
can only lead to considerable unemployment 
at no distant date. If our goods cannot com- 

e in the world markets, our exports will 
all and in turn we must suffer a reduction in 
the import of materials on which our manu- 
facturers so largely depend . Let no one be 
under any delusion of the dire consequences 
which will follow from such failure. Our 


standard of living will be permanently 
lowered, and all our social gains last. 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS - 


The annual general meeting for the year 
1952. of the stockholders of Barclays 
Bank Limited was held on February 8th at 
the head office of the bank, 54, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


Mr A. W. Tuke, the chairman, who pre- 
sided, paid tribute to the memory of His 
late Majesty, King George the Sixth; and 
the meeting stood in silence before proceed- 
ing to formal business. 


Mr H. G. Tickle (the secretary) read the 
formal notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts were taken 
as read. 


The chairman moved: 


“That the report of the directors of the 
company now produced, together with the 
accounts annexed as at December 31, 195i, 
duly audited, be received, approved and 
adopted, and that a final dividend of 5 per 
cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, on 
the ‘A’ stock, and a final dividend of 7 per 
cent., making 14 per cent. for the year, on 
the ‘B’ and ‘C” stock, respectively, less 
income tax at the standard rate in each case, 
be declared, payable on the 22nd instant to 
the stockholders registered in the books of 
the company on January 14th last.” 


Mr F. C. Ellerton (deputy chairman) 
seconded the motion, which was carried. 


Lieut.-Colonel Edward Hoblyn Warren 
Bolitho, C.B., D.S.O., Sit John Donald Hors- 
fall, Bart.. Commander Sir Robert Micklem, 
C.B.E., R.N., Sir Ernest Henry Murrant, 
K.C.M.G., M.B.E., Mr Frederic Secbohm 
and Mr John Thomson, directors retiring 
at the meeting, were re-elected directors of 
the company, and other ordinary business 
was transacted. 


A vote of thanks to the staff and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman for presiding at the 
meeting were unanimously accorded and the 
proceedings terminated. 





MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and twenty-first annual 
general meeting of Martins Bank Limited, 
was held on Fe ry 12th at the head office, 
Liverpool. Mr A. Harold Bibby, D.S.O., 
D.L., chairman, presided. 


Before commencing the business of the 
meeting the shareholders stood as a mark of 
deep respect to the memory of His Majesty 
King George VI. 

The notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report were read. 


Mr Bibby said that, along with‘ others, the 
bank had suffered depreciation in gilt edged 
values but was well able to protect the posi- 
tion with the help of immer reserves, as the 
investment portfolio was in predominantly 
short-dated Government stocks, if held to 
maturity, these would show a _ useful 
recovery. 

The report and accounts for 1951 were 
adopted and resolutions were passed re- 
electing the retiring directors and fixing the 
auditors’ remuneration. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously 
accorded to Mr Bibby for presiding. 

The chief general manager, Mr. C. J. 
Verity, acknowledged the tribute to the 
general management and staff. 








JONAS WOODHEAD AND SONS 


(Manufacturers of Road and Rail Vehicle Suspension Systems) 
RECORD OUTPUT 
CAPTAIN ALLAN KYLE’S REVIEW 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Jonas Woodhead and Sons, Limited, was 
held on February 11th at 177 Kirkstall Road, 
Leeds. 

The deputy chairman, Mr Michael Moore, 
F.C.A., who presided im the absence abroad 
of the chairman, Captain Allan G. Kyle, said: 
Before dealing with any formal business, I 
am sure that it is the wish of all to stand in 
silence for a few moments in memory of our 
late King George VI; in regret at the loss 
to this world of a good man; in sympathy 
with his family and, because the future “is 
ever ahead of the past, to ponder the burden 
which at so early an age has fallen upon the 
shoulders of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth IT. 
May we all, in our various ways, do our best 
to lighten that burden. 





The secretary (Mr James Templeton, C.A.) 
having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the report of the auditors, Mr Moore 
then read Captain Kyle’s review as follows: — 


For some years now I have had to explain 
to you that we have had to deal with trading 
losses sustained by some of the younger mem- 


bers of our group in bringing them to a state - 


of fruition. But I always felt confident that 
the day would come when each in turn would 
pull their weight and together we would do 
well. That day has now come. Not a single 
subsidiary company (with the exception of 
a new acquisition of a few months ago) has 
failed to earn a profit and your parent com- 
pany has once again eclipsed all previous 
records of output. It is indeed a heartening 
performance. The periods of growing pains 
in these new ventures have been a severe 
test,.but by vigour and enthusiasm and by 
magnificent teamwork, they have come 
through in good heart and in fine fettle. It 
is certainly with some pride that I say to all 
concerned, “‘ Thank you for the great efforts 
you have made, for your loyalty and for the 
fine work that you have put behind this great 
achievement.” 


STEEL SUPPLIES 


As you know the healthy existence of your 
group of companies mainly depends upon 
receiving the necessary deliveries of certain 
grades of steel. Owing to our modern and 
continuous processes of fabrication, we are 
ravenous consumers, and as our organisation 
expands, which it is doing both at home and 
abroad, it is absolutely necessary for our 
requirements to be met continuously and 
smoothly. Our suppliers have seen to this 
over many years and, now that the likelihood 
of interference by those who are more politi- 
cally minded than industrially experienced is 
on the ebb, we feel confident that their ability 
to help as efficiently will mot be impaired. 
While on the question of steel supplies, I 
would like to ¢xplain that our customers look 
to us, a$ a natural service, to hold large stocks 
of steel with which to meet their scheduled 
forward requirements. Our inability to do 
this in present circumstances is a continuous 
source of anxiety to your management. 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE 


There has been much misguided and 
irresponsible talk on the subject of profit, 
as if it were something to be shrouded, some- 
thing to one’s discredit. Well, to those who 
think in this manner, let me say at once that 
here it is our aim to make a profit and when 


we do so we are proud of it. So are our 
staff, and so are our workpeople. Let me 
go a step further. Do -you think our custo- 
mers would continue to give us their confi- 
dence and their orders if our level of effi- 
ciency was such that a profit could not be 
earned ? This dangerous and infectious 
criticism of the profit-motive has gone far 
enough and must be energetically attacked 
and destroyed, ' 


REVALUATION OF ASSETS 


There has been a move in several quarters 
to get Boards of Directors to revalue their 
assets at today’s figures so that proper 
allowances for depreciation may be provided 
and so that reserves can be judged in their 
true relation to the cost of asset replacement. 
It is a sensible suggestion in itself but, in 


my opinion, it is fallacious when linked up. 


with the business as a whole. If we were to 
propound such an idea in the throes of a 
slump it would surely be treated with con- 
temptuous criticism—then why do it at the 
height of an industrial boom which has been 
going on for 16 years? The true value of 
buildings, plant and equipment is related to 
their long-term profit-earning power, and 
once you get away from this dictum you are 
heading for an unhappy future. 


ACCOUNTS 


While the accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1951, have been before you 
for some weeks, there are a few points to 
which I -would like to draw your special 
attention. 


Our group’s net profit (before taxation) 
has increased by £79,025 from £88,753 to 
£167,778. This is in part due to increased 
production and in part, as already mentioned, 
to our young subsidiaries having got through 
the teething stage. Taxation takes £87,221, 
against £35,581, and after a minor adjust- 
ment for interests of outside shareholders we 
are left with a net profit of £80,296, against 
£52,898, an increase of £27,398. 


I want you to weigh these figures very 
carefully: by sheer toil we have been able 
to win £79,000 extra net profit, but of this 
nearly £52,000 has gone in taxation, leaving 
the company only some £27,000 net. The 
chairman of one of the Big Five banks 
recently used words far more apt to describe 
this process than any I can express: “ The 
plain fact is that the present level of national 
and local taxation is causing a steady erosion 
of personal, industrial and national assets.” 
And again, “If, therefore, this country is 
to regain its economic health and increase its 
productivity, there must be a drastic reduc- 
tion of taxation and a reform of its 
incidence.” 3 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Looking now at the consolidated balance 
sheet at September 30, 1951, the main 
features are the new item of £200,000 four 
and three-quarters per cent. Unsecured 
Loan stock, 1956-61, coupled with a marked 
improvement in our current liquid position. 
For years past, this company has financed 
itself out of ploughed-back profits or out of 
new risk-bearing capital. The amount of 
the former has been grievously and pro- 
gressively reduced by excessive taxation: the 
latter course has been rendered practically 


more cash and decided to raise it in a se 
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impossible by the incidence of profits - 
During ‘the year, in view of continued 

creases in the cost of everything, your bo, 
came to the conclusion that we must h> 


| oT 


permanent form the service of which i; 
allowable charge for taxation. 


A casual observer looking at the bala- 
sheet at September 30, 1951, may be incl)- 
to think, in view of our holdings of 
reserve certificates and cash amounting 
some £312,000, that it was not necessar\ 
raise this money. My answer to this is re 
given in my earlier remarks as regards s: 
supplies: as soon aS we Can again | 
adequate and balanced stocks we shall nee 
every penny unless there is a sharp drop 
prices. 


a 


a 
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DIVIDEND 


The true capital employed in this business 
is over £1,200,000 and therefore the recom- 
mendation of*your board to pay,a 15 per 
cent. dividend is in reality the equivalent of 
less than 6 per cent. of the capital employed. 
In this light it was felt that the merging of 
the bonus paid last year in the basic dividend 
was fully justified. On the other hand, your 
directors did not feel justified in recommend- 
ing an increased total distribution as we must 
conserve our resources. 


EXPORTS 


Our direct export trade of locomotive and 
cafriage suspensions was well maintained 
throughout the year, but the present-day 
tendency in foreign countries to transfer the 
private ownership of railways to state owner- 
ship is inclined to disorganise the normal 
flow of supplies and replacements. The de- 
mand for the Woodhead-Monroe shock 
absorber: is increasing rapidly both at home 
and abroad and, provided that we are not 
subjected to a raw material shortage, the 
future is bright. The great bulk of our ex- 
port consists, of course, of suspensions fitted 
to motor vehicles whose manufacturers have 
done such a magnificent job in breaking into 
world markets as never before. 


REARMAMENT AND PROSPECTS 


It is indeed sad that once again we have to 
turn our minds to rearmament but no one 
would deny. the wisdom of preparedness in 
these times. Your group of companies will 
have an important part to play and their ex- 
perience, resources and manufacturing 
capacity are unreservedly available to the 
Government for this purpose. Whatever is 
required of us will have its influence on our 
normal productions. This unknown factor, 
together with the international problems of 
today, makes it difficult to discuss future 
prospects. Current: prospects are certainly 
good and I think it would be wise to leave 
it at that. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the proceedings closed 
with a vote of thanks to the directors, staff 
and employees, ‘ 








—_ 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to:— 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, . 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT COMPANY 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR OXO 


The eighty-seventh annual general meet- 
» of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, 
: mited, will be held on March 6th at 
james House, Queen Street Place, Lomion. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
- -nt of the chairman and managing director, 
‘r Kenneth M. Carlisle, which has been 
lated with the report and accounts:— 
‘rofits less losses on’ trading, etc, at 
’.100,000, show an improvement over the 
ious year of £435,000. Most of the com- 
es within the group participated in this 
er overall result, but the greatest single 
or is a very welcome recovery in the 
fits of Oxo Limited. 


Results of our Continental European sub- 
aries again improved and played their part 
swelling the profits of the group as a 
oie. 
We had last year to face a net exchange 
.s of £208,000 as a result of devaluations of 
Argentine and Paraguayan currencies. 
‘his year we are confronted with the really 
rmidable figure of £408,000 arising almost 
rely from the’ devaluation of the Guarani, 
Paraguayan currency. Inflation has been 
mpant in the River Plate countries during 
e last few’ years and unfortunately, shows 
signs of abating. Even so, it must be 
dmitted that a fall in the value of. the 
suarani to the extent realised was some- 
ing of a shock for companies operating in 
‘hat country. It is a considerable disappoint- 
ment to find our. profits whittled away by 
{actors over which we can exercise no control. 


The profit brought into the accounts of the 
parent company amounts to £259,000, an 
ncrease of £9,000 as compared with the 
previous year. Your directors recommend an 

ocation of £33,440 to reserve for con- 

ngencies which will bring this reserve to a 

und figure of £450,000. The proposed final 
rdinary dividend of 7s. per £5 unit, tax free, 
nakes a total for the year of 9s. per £5 
nit, tax free, representing a gross payment 

f 17.14 per cent. 


OXO LIMITED 


In my statement last year, I referred to 
‘he general restriction of trade in the spring 
and summer of 1950, due to the desire of all 
raders to reduce stocks. At the same time 
| mentioned that, during the latter part of 
1950, sales to the trade had greatly improved. 
This tendency was maintained throughout 
che balance of the financial year, with the 
result that the sales of Oxo Cubes during 
‘he whole year now under review largely 
exceeded the sales for the previous year. 
Sull more encouraging is the fact that pur- 
hases by consumers over the counter show 
ncreased consumption per head of the 
population, 

Fray Bentos Soups and Meat and Fish 
Pastes continue to find favour with the 
public ; but the volume of trade is severely 
restricted owing to unavoidable shortage of 
uns for soups and of meat and fish for pastes. 
Meanwhile, aga is’ maintained at. the 
mghest possible level, with a view to.eventual 
expansion of business when supplies of first- 
class materials become adequate to meet all 
demands. 


Large quantities of Fray Bentos corned 
beef from our factories in Paraguay and 
Africa have been supplied through Oxo 
Limited to many export markets, notably in 
the Mediterranean area and it 


States and Canada. The greater part of the 


CARRERAS, LIMITED 
A SATISFACTORY ACHIEVEMENT 


PROPOSED CAPITALISATION OF 
RESERVES 


The 48th annual general meeting of 
Carreras, Ltd., was held on February 11th 
in London. 


_Sir Edward Baron (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 
The twelve months to October 31st last 
developed rather in the way we anticipated, 
with costs and expenses continuing their 
upward trend. At one time we thought that 
the results would not make such a good show- 
ing but two factors. helped to improve the 
position. In the first place «ur export trade 
was larger in volume and this naturally gave 
us some advantage. Secondly, for the last 
two months increased selling prices were in 
operation, from which we derived a corre- 
sponding benefit. This was long overdue, but 
the full advantage should of course be felt 
in the current year. 


While the view expressed by your board a 
year ago that they could not be confident that 
pone would be maintained at the same high 
evel was thus borne out. the results might 
well have been worse. I hope, therefore, you 
will regard our achievement as satisfactory 
in the circumstances. 


With the existing stock position and the 
need for the Government to maintain the 
revenue from tobacco duty, I cannot see that 
any serious diminution in supplies of tobacco 
and cigarettes* to the public will occur this 
year. 


The period covered by the accounts was 
more competitive than for some long time, 
but our relative position in the trade remained 
unimpaired. All our products continue to 
enjoy widespread porularity. 


CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


A study of ougbalance sheets over the past 
few years must have impressed upon you the 
fact that the capital actually employed in this 
business far exceeds the issued share capital. 
Your board has decided that the time has 
now come to bring these two more into line 
so that some of the large amount of our earn- 
ings which we have ploughed back over many 
years and invested in the acquisition of build- 
ings, plant arid machinery, stocks and other 
assets, and upon which current profits are 
earned, may be shown in the accounts under 
their true description. 


Application’ was recently made to the 
Capital Issues Committee for consent to 
capitalise £3,720,300 of the reserves and carry 
forward and to apply that sum in paying up 
29,762,400 “B” ordinary shares of 2s. 6d. 
each for distribution among the ordinary 
shareholders on the basis of eight new “B” 
ordinary shares for each existing ordinary or 
“A” ordinary share, and one new “B” 
ordinary share for each existing “ B” ordin- 
ary share held. You will, I am sure, be 
pleased to learn that the necessary consent 
has been received and we hope to be able to 
issue allotment letters early in May. Our 
dividend policy in the future, as im the past, 
will be governed by considerations affecting 
the best interests of the business. 


We also contemplate taking steps at a 
later date to convert each of the existing £1 
“A” ordinary shares to eight “B” ordinary 
shares of 2s. 6d. each. is will, I know, 
be welcomed by shareholders generally. 

So far as the current year is concerned, all 
I can say is that we have made an encour- 
aging start and if this continues we should 
have a reasonably good result to report in 
twelve months’ time. 

The report was adopted. 
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MILLS AND ROCKLEYS 
LIMITED 


MR GEORGE MILLS’ STATEMENT 


The accounts for the year ended October 
31, 1951, show that the consolidated profit 
of Mills and Rockleys Limited and its sub- 
sidiaries is £133,618 compared with £134,054 
last year. The available net profit is £42,205 
compared with £55,857 in the previous year. 
This decrease of £13,652 in the available net 
profit is due largely to the heavy increase in 
taxation which amounts to £87,306 com- 
pated with £78,197 last year. Taxation this 
year absorbs 13s. Id. out of every £L of 
profit earned by the company, an increase 
of Is. 5d. in the £1. 


The. directors recommend an ordinary 
dividend of 10% (Is. per share) less Income 
Tax, absorbing £27,830, being the same rate 
of dividend as has been paid last year, 


RISE. IN COSTS 


The rise in costs to which I referred « 
year ago progressed even more rapidly 
during the first half year of 1951 than it had 
done in the latter half of 1950, with the re- 
sult that by the middle of 1951 an increase 
in our charges for space and service became 
imperative. 

On the other hand the volume of our 
turnover has been more satisfactory. The 
shortage of civilian supplies in the shops, 
which a year ago was generally expécted as 
a result of the diversion of resources to re- 
armament, did mot materialise. Indesd, as 
the year progressed the retail home market 
has turned to a growing extent towards a 
buyers’ market, and our turnover was buoyant 
during the latter half of our financial year. 


The results shown in the accounts have 
scarcely benefited at all from the increase in 
our charges. This increase will gradually 
become effective during the present year, but 
costs of every character are still rising. 


Though at the moment there are not the 
immediate signs of a recession in our trading, 
which were apparent a year ago, I must utter 
much the same word of warning that I did 
then. The Government are now again having 
to take drastic steps to make the country pay 
its way and, sooner or later, some shortage 
of civilian supplies is likely to appear which 
may bring about a reduction in the total 
amount of advertising. 


NEW POSTER PRESENTATION 


During the year, with the assistance of Mr 
Rolf Hellberg, F.R.I.B.A., of Coventry, we 
have devised a new form of poster panel 
which has been the subject of much favour- 
able comment from advertisers, their agents 
and town planning authorities. Your board 
are proud to be the sponsors of the most 

improvement in poster presentation 
that has been achieved for a quarter of a 
century. 


ADVERTISEMENT REGULATIONS 


I referred in my last statement to the diffi- 
culties arising as a conséquence of the 
advertisement regulations. Those difficulties 
continue, but I am happy to report that « 
better understanding between the industry 
and the public authorities is arising: Many 
authorities are now realising the important 
economic necessity for outdoor advertising 
and, on the suggestion of the Ministry con- 
cerned, are co-operating to ensure that there 


are isions to meet the demands of 
sdsesl ant toca! advertisers while still pre- 
serving amenities. There is no doubt that the 
pleasing characteristics of our new Hellberg 
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NEWCASTLE BREWERIES 
LIMITED 
RECORD OUTPUT 


The sixty-third annual general eran of 
the Neweastle Breweries Limited was held 
on February 14th, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Mr Alex. McConnell, chairman of directors, 
presiding. 

The output at the Brewery was again a 
record, the increase in barrelage being of the 
order of 10 per cent. The Exhibition Pale 
Ale once more shows a gratifying rise, and the 
IPA, our standard ale, has more than held 
its own. The bottling factory has had a good 
year against increasing competition and the 
sales were higher than any previously 
recorded. There is a definite trend all over the 
country towards beer in bottle, but I am glad 
to say, as far as this company is concerned, 
our draught beers maintain their popularity. 
The wines and spirits department have also 
had a busy time. The mineral water factory 
has more than maintained its turnover. 

The trading figures, I think, may be con- 
sidered under all the circumstances satisfac- 
tory ; gross profits being higher by slightly 
over £10,000, but the cost of materials and 
charges of every kind increased to such an 


extent that the trading profit shows a small 
decline. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

_ The profit for the year after providing for 
income tax and profits tax on the profits to 
date, debenture interest, and directors’ fees 
amounts to, £145,290. 

It is proposed: 

1. To pay a final dividend of 3 per cent. 
less tax on the preference stock. 

2. To pay a final dividend of 10 per cent. 
and bonus of 3 per cent. on the ordinary stock. 


An analysis of the disposal of the total 





revenue of the company out 
follows : — ; 
Duties, taxes, and licences 60.6 per cent. 
Materials and services ... 24.9 per cent. 
Wages, salaries 
pensions bia ... 103 per cent. 
Reserves ... ne: ww. =. AD per cent. 
Debenture holders and 
shareholders... .. 23 per cent. 
100 per cent. 





Stocks are much higher owing to enhanced 
prices, particularly of barley and malt. The 
barley harvest was difficult and pueae 
following a cold spring and unsettled summer. 
The figure for good malting barley has risen 
to fantastic heights and the average cost per 
quarter is anything from 40s. to 60s. above 
that of last season, when it was considered 
inordinately high. All this is bound to affect 
brewing costs and may mean an increase in 
outlay of 8s. to 10s. per barrel. In addition 
to which wages and other materials will take 
their toll. 


In the summer of last year the question 
of price adjustments of beers was discussed 
at meetings of the local associations and it 
was decided at that time to leave the prices 
of draught beers as they were but to increase 
those of bottled beers in which the elements 
of labour and tramsport enter to a greater 
degree. It was also agreed to make an allow- 
ance off the cost of draught beer to the retailer 
to go some way to compensate him for 
increased charges of many kinds. Since then, 
owing to the soaring price of barley, and malt 
and hops, the situation has completely altered 
and after consultations between the local 
brewers and retailers it has been resolved 
to raise the price of draught beers by one 
penny per pint, with an additional allowance 
to the retailer. 


The report was adopted. 
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LUMUT RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Lumut 
Rubber Estates, Limited, will be held on 
March Sth in London. 

The following is an abstract of the address 
of the chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen, circu. 
lated with the report and accounts:— 

The marked recovery in the rubber market 
coincided largely with the company’s financial 
year under review. It is a. source of great 
satisfaction to my colleagues and myseif to 
present accounts which disclose the most 
successful trading operations enjoyed by the 
company during the 42 years of its existence. 

The net selling price of our crop 
(3,528,550 Ib. of rubber) worked out at just 
over 42d. per Ib., almost double the previous 
year’s average, the other hand costs also 
nearly doubled but, on balance, we were 
better off by fully 11d. per Ib. 

Before taxation our profit was £322,963. 
An interim dividend of 10 per cent. has 
been paid and we recommend a final of 
15 per cent., making 25 per cent. for the year, 
bat if this is approved the rate of dividend 
will be the highest since 1926-27 when 30 
per cent. on the then capital was paid. 

I visited several of our esfates again during 
the year and found conditions most satis- 
factory. Good progress has been made at 
Dusun Durian in replacing obsolescent 
rubber with oil’ palms and we now have 
588 acres under palms. 

For the current year, we estimate pro- 
duction at some 3,400,000 Ib. of rubber, 
allowing for some reduction in crop for the 
time being from areas in course of replanting. 
We have sold forward 27 per cent. of this 
estimated crop at prices which average 
approximately 37d. per Ib. London landed 
equivalent. 





THE TRAINING OF TECHNICAL TEACHERS 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 





Applications are invited from men and women of approximately 
25 years of age and over, for admission to a ONE-YEAR COURSE 
OF TRAINING as full-time TEACHERS OF GENERAL COMMER- 
CIAL AND PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS, :AND/OR OFFICE ARTS 
(SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING AND OTHER SECRETARIAL 
WORK) in Technical Colleges and similar institutions. 

Applicants who wish to teach general commercial and professional 
subjects, should have a University Degree; or professional qualifica- 
tion, or a Higher National Certificate in Commerce. . 

Applicants who wish to teach Office Arts should possess higher 
certificates of some recognised? examining body in shorthand and 
typewriting, and should show evidence of a good general education, 

In all cases applicants will be expected to show evidence of good 
business and other clerical experience. - 

The courses will begin in September, 1952. Recognised students 
will pay no fees and they will be eligible for maintenance grants 
for the period of the course. 2 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
the igs Colleges on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. 

Enquiries for forms should be endorsed ‘* 8/1/22.’ 

BOLTON—The Director, 
Bolton Training College, 
Manchester Road, 
Bolton, Lancs. 
HUDDERSFIELD—The Director 
Huddersfield Training College, 
Queen Street South, 
Huddersfield, Yorks, 
LONDON—The Principal, 
Training a ay for Technical Teachers, 
83, New Kent Road, 3 
. London, 8.E.i, 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


PRODUCE OFFICER required ig es Government of Nigeria for 
the Department of Marketing and ports for one tour of 18 to 24 
months with prospect of permanency. Commencing salary according 
to qualifications and experience in scale £711 rising to £1,290 a. year, 
including allowances, Outfit allowance £60. Free passages for Officer 
and wife and assistance towards the cost of children's passages or 
their maintenance in this country. Liberal leave on full salary, 
Candidates, under 40, should have had a good education and prefer- 
ably hold a University Degree in Commerce, Economics, or Agricul- 
ture, or a Diploma of an approved Agricultural College. Experience 
in the inspection and grading of agricultural products an advantage. 

Apply. at once by letter, stating age, full names in block letters, 
and full particulars of qualifications and experience, and mentioning 
this paper, to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4 Millbank, London, 
S.W.1, quoting on letter M. . The wn Agents cannot. under- 
take to acknowledge all applications and will communicate only with 
applicants selected for further consideration. 


YOUNG director of. old-established City import and export 


A company interéatal in joining firm of forei exchange brokers, 
—Write Box Z.0.908, Deacon's Advertising, 36, Leadenhall Street, 











BARBER CHAIR OF FINE ART AND DIRECTORSHIP OF THE 
BARBER INSTITUTE 

Applications are invited for the above post to be rendered vacant 
by the retirement of Professor Thomas Bodkin on September 30, 1952, 
The salary will be not less than £1,850 p.a. Applications should be 
lodged with the undersigned (from whom particulars should pre- 
viously have been obtained) before March 8, 1952. 

: Cc. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Spplications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY from candidates with research qualifications in 
the field either of primitive society or of modern community studies, 
Salary scale of Lecturer £500 to £1,100 per annum, membership of 
F.S.S.U, and children’s allowance scheme. _ Applications should be 
sent not later than March 17, 1952, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars and forms of app!ica- 
tion may be obtained. 


NATIONAL BANK OF PAKISTAN 
(Incorporated in Pakistan under Ordinance No, XIX of 1949 of the 
Government of Pakistan.) 

HEAD OFFICE. Post Box 519, Karachi. 
Applications are invited from retired men or men with a minimum 
of ee ged banking experience obtained in a first-class commercial 
bank for employment in responsible itions in the National Bank 
of Pakistan. perience in banks in the Indo-Pak Sub-continent 
will be an advantage. Contracts will be for three to five years. Those 
selected will be stationed in Karachi, Dacca and Lahore. 3 

Applications, stating details of ualifications, rience and mini- 
mum emoluments a ble, d be sent to he undersigned wit!in 
thirty days of the publication of this notice. — 

8. K. ABDULAZIZ, Chief Establishment Officer. _ 


f= ctx ‘st leahiny eeaanlaaee by Chairman and Managing 
rector o eading or tion managi large group 0 
Companies with interests abroad, The post is a senior one involving 
both business and social responsibilities and calls for a lady between 
the ages of 25 and 35 who has already had a first-class secretarial 
training and experience at a high level in her profession and will be 
remunerated accordingly.—Full iculars to No. 462, Dorland 
Advertising, 18/20, Regent Street, S.W.1, 


ees ge OF THE INTERNATIONAL RUBBER 
GRO LANCA 














STUDY 

UP, BRETTENHAM HOUSE, 5 CASTER PLACE, 
STRAND, W.C.2, requires Senior Statistician or Assistant Statistician, 
depending on circumstances. University degree or equivalent in 
Statistics or in Economics (with § cs) or in any other main 
subject (with Statistics). Know e English, French essential. 
Salary Senior Statistician £1,000 to £1,500, Assistant Statistician £690 


upwards, Starting salaries for both ding on qualifications, 
experience, etc. Application by letter fications, refer- 
ences, age, _or single, ete, Final date March 20, 1952. 





Ne rconag NE et coat nermemeat ear oe 
return me set t or agenc 
with reputable fran. Willing to tackle new fold — Bex 878. 
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PROBLEMS SOLVED a 
Let us shoulder your staff difficulties as we have already 
done for } million other employers! 

EFFICIENT OFFICE STAFF 

Permanent and temporary—always available. 

HIGHER APPOINTMENTS SECTION 

Supplies all. executive (non-technical) personnel—male and 
female. 

GROUP STAFFING—in and out of town | From time to 


time we handle‘the complete staffing of new organisations. 


In every case pre-selection by FINE’S saves time. Please write 
for a@ copy of our 4-page brochure which gives full details of our 
unique service. 


FEINE’S emprovmentr AGENCY 


(Licensed annually by the L.C.C.) 
95/99 PRAED STREET, LONDON, W.2 


PHONE : APB 3400 (30 LINES) 


LONDON’S LARGEST EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 














ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 
WILLSAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 




















MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


58 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
* DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 





LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL—PLANNING 
DEPARTMENT 


PLANNING ASSISTANT (RESEARCH), £500-£620, required in 
PRESTON. Commencing salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Candidates should be University graduates with good 
Honours degree in- Economics, Sociology, or related subjects. Duties 
include collation of statistical material and investigation of problems 
onnected with population, industry and housing. 

Applications, giving present salary and the names, addresses and 
qualifications of two referees (preferably one should be present 
employer), to reach the County Planning Officer, East Cliff County 
Offices, Preston; by March 1, 1883. 


M” LTIPLE \ Store Office “Management. —Qualified Accountent 

required, to act as General “gon, ved in charge of all Branch 
Office administration in a group of 12 Retail Stores in the West of 
Scotland, Office personnel employed numbers 70, and man appointed 
will have the responsibility (with assistants) of engaging and training 
staff, supervising their work, introducing new methods where 
required, and carrying out routine internal audit. The position 
requires a high standard of ability, and rewards will. be commen- 
surate. Commencing salary, £1,000 per annum. Age limit 38, State 
professional qualifications, age, and full particulars of experience.— 


Box 866, 
- : a E a 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 





The World’s Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
—for every Fire Risk 
Pressure-operated by sealed CO 2 Charges 
NU-SWIFT LTD * ELLAND - YORKS 
In’ Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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Markets Abroad 


Information on markets and sources of supply in Canada, 

the West Indies, Central and South America is available 

through the Royal Bank, with over 750 branches in 
these areas. 


London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2 B. Strath, Mer. 
2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 R. B. Murray, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OFCANADA Over 750. branches ‘in 


Head Office, Montreal Canada, the West Indies, 
Offices in New York and Paris ) Central & South America 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 











NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
March 15, 1952. to shareholders of record at the close 
of business February 15, 1952. 
Toronto, By Order of the Boar. 

















February 12, 1952. C.H. WINDELER, Secretary. 











GOOD FOOD 





We specialise inc 
industrial canteens, of 
clubs. 


& 
Our organisation is no 
or unwieldy and we. can. give 

4 


supervision to all our contracts. Write 
for testimonials from. our clients; 
addresses given on application to:- 


Harold Jayes & Son, Ltd., 
29, West Heath Court, 

LONDON, N.W.11. . 
SPEedwell 2498 & 6754 


GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958-68 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 

THREE AND A HALF PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK, 1959-60 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due April 1, 1952, the Balances of the several Accounts in 
the above-mentioned Stocks will be struck on the night of March Ist, 
and that on and after March 2nd the Stocks will be transferable 
ex dividend. , 

For BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND GVER- 


SEAS) (London Registrars of the — Stocks), 
. A. D. HARRISON, Manager. 





Cireus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 
February 8, 1952. SAR 2 
r YRANSLATION.- Rapid service, German into English. Technical 
and Commercia! material a speciality.—Appl by letter to 
** Translations,’’ c/o Abbotts, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. 


Tuition tor BoC. EGON. 





Tuition for 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a valuable qualification for statistical 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Educgtion authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
residence. You y prepare for the examinations at honie under the experienced 

idance of Wolsey Hall (est. 1894); fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalments 
ff desired. 760 Successes at Lond. B.Se. Econ. Final Examinations, 1925-51. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Prospectus from the Director of 
Studies, Department P17 











Printed in Great Britain St. CLEMENTS Press, 
go ey oy St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Postage on this 





February 16, 1952. 


Lrp., Portugal St Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Economist } NEWSPAPER, Lrm., 
Inland and 
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Avro 
Delta... 
Design 
of the 


Future 










There’s no question about it. Tomorrow’s aircraft will 
be Deltas. And it’s not a revolution, It’s an evolution in 
design. The normal, orderly process of development which 
strides from today into tomorrow, Given immense jet power — 
the design, the shape, the planform of future aircraft naturally 
becomes a Delta. Here is the answer for long range, high altitude, 
high speed aircraft with a heavy payload. Pioneer in Deltas is 

A. V. Roe of Manchester, Their successful research and flight testing 
programmes with the 707 A and B have captured the imagination of 
the world. They have proved, among other things which “unfortunately 
must be secret, that the Delta handles like any other good aeroplane, 

_ easy to fly, easy to land, A. Y. Roe is a member company of the 
Hawker Siddeley Group, that industrial commonwealth of companies, 
largest of its kind, whose resources are pledged to building the 
prosperity and defensive strength of the Free World. 


Hawker Siddeley Group 


PIONEER ,...AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 


Group Head Offices: 18 St. James’s Square, London, S,W.t 


A. V. ROE, GLOSTER, ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH, HAWKER, 
AVRO CANADA, ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY, HAWKSLEY, BROCKWORTH 
ENGINEERING AIR SERVICE bidet 4.3 xen seid esate 











